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The mere fact of traveling in India changes one’s way of life. 
One never comes back the same after having traveled long 
distances or having spent some time in India. 


The whole of Asia, from Istanbul to Bali, was first explored 
and popularized by our hippie culture; only subsequently, as 
we see today, did the tourism industry take over. 
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Preface 


The 60s and 70s were times of great emancipation; 
heaven knows what planetary influences had ushered us 
into this soul-searching venture. The Beatles’s trip to India 
had certainly set the pace for thousands of hippies on the 
road to Asia. Philosophers, authors, and poets, too, had 
channeled us into unfamiliar ways of seeing the world. 
Some, like Timothy Leary and Aldous Huxley, promoted the 
use of mind-expanding substances, leading to unchallenged 
states-of-mind. Others, like Alan Watts and Allen Ginsburg, 
championed Eastern spirituality, which brought about a 
most fulfilling merger of East and West. And let us not forget 
the countless rock stars and rock bands who turned the 
world upside down, enrapturing us with psychedelic sounds 
and transcendental poetry. 

HIV was unheard of. It was a time of great sexual 
liberation. The Nixon administration and the Vietnam War 
were in full swing. Yes, the times they were a-changing, as 
Bob Dylan once sang out. At no other time or place in these 
last few centuries has the world gone through such unique, 
radical, and harmonious changes—as one big family united 
under the banners of peace and love. We were wishful 
thinkers with high goals in mind. Yet this did not interfere 
with my own quest for the Absolute, which began in the mid- 
70s, when | was an audacious hippie traveling through Asia 
in search of the meaning of life. Through yoga | came to 
have an experience of direct Nirvikalpa Samadhi, a mystical 
union with the Supreme Consciousness—known in India as 
Brahman, the everlasting Soul. | was initiated into yoga in 
1975 by masters in India, and through the years | 
persevered in my practice with an iron will. | can now say 
with humility that | Know who | am. Immortality does exist. 
This is a true story; this is how it happened. 

In 1997, on acold wintery morning while performing 
sophisticated breathing exercises, known in yoga as 
kapalabati and bastrika pranayama, intense bellow-like 


breath practices, | became aware of powerful tremors 
occurring throughout my body. These mysterious forces 
vibrated from the base of my spine up to my forehead. At 
the same time, | could hear an intoxicating high-pitched 
humming deep in my skull, which was so strong that | 
thought | might loose grasp of present-day reality—who | 
was and what | was doing. | was scared stiff, thinking | might 
pass out. Sensing this, | followed the guidelines of my first 
guru, the late Swami Gitananda, who had warned me back 
in Pondicherry, India, in 1975 to stop if ever this occurred. 
As soon as the tremors subsided, a most soothing and 
serene feeling of equanimity set in. Needless to say, one 
becomes addicted to this naturally composed mind-body 
enhancing substance called yoga. 

But that particular winter morning, when | lived as a 
semi-reclusive yogi in Central Italy, off the Adriatic coast not 
far from Fano, | acknowledged something unusual stirring 
within my psyche: my thoughts were drifting fretfully 
through my mind, and as a yogi, | was unable to calm them 
down. Be that as it may, a short time later, while engaged in 
a standing posture with my eyes closed, legs slightly spread 
out, and head bent backwards with a kumbhaka, or full-lung 
breath-retention exercise, an extraordinary phenomenon 
took place. My thoughts and mind, which had been part of 
my inner psyche since the day of my birth, were all at once 
projected away from me, out of my psyche, like a strong 
magnetic current. My mind was taken away by some 
unknown force animating two entities. In front of me, | saw 
my thoughts inside a rectangular-shaped mind-frame rolling 
downward at great speed inside some sort of chassis. The 
thoughts were moving of their own accord at a fast pace. | 
realized that somehow ‘I’ had been cut off, while witnessing 
them as though they were waiting for me in an empty space, 
outside on their own free will. 

At the same time as this dissolution was taking place, 
another mind—my real ‘Self’—said, “But we are two here.” | 
then began to make a thorough assessment of the situation 


by glancing around, as it were. To my right, | saw the Infinite 
boundless space. | was then able to look directly behind me, 
simply by the command of my inner self, and | saw more of 
this Infinite space. My ‘Heavenly Sight’, unmoored from my 
physical eyes and body, went from front to back and directly 
through me without turning, impelled solely by the power of 
my will. In this unfathomable world, wherever | gazed in 
wonder and bewilderment, | saw thousands of atom-shaped 
star/galaxies taking root beneath my Being, moving freely 
away from me and spreading out through this Indescribable 
Universe of the Beyond. | saw that wherever | stared into the 
distance of this Infinite, my Being emitted a tremendous 
glowing celestial light, which illuminated all that my sight 
fell upon. | then observed what was below me, and | 
marvelled at the sight of an inconceivable mass of 
enormous, white, immaculate clouds—my Heavenly Body— 
eternally shifting and bubbling about. At that same moment, 
| became aware of a perfect warmth and bliss flowing 
through the core of my Being. It wasn’t heat, as one is 
accustomed to through the sense of touch. | no longer had 
any physical senses at all. It was a warm, consoling, 
unimaginable bliss right inside my spinal column, so to 
speak. | looked down again, bemused in awe, and then 
realized at once that this was it: this was what | had been 
striving for over the course of eons of incarnations. This was 
humanity’s final goal, of which all sacred books speak, and 
which has been repeated variously since the time of the 
Biblical prophets and Indian seers. This was the knowledge 
of the difference between name and form, much discussed 
in Buddhism. This was the Eternal Tao, God the Father, 
Brahman of the Hindus, Purusha of the mystic yogis, also 
known as the state of Nirvikalpa Samadhi in Sanskrit. 

Time had stopped and had become an eternity. There was 
neither past nor future: only the now and the ecstasy of 
eternally existing in this state of being. Once | had grasped 
the Ultimate Knowledge in this super conscious state, | 
looked back to my side and, through the force of my Divine 


Will, drew back into my Being, into myself, my mind and 
thoughts, which had been waiting for me in that rectangular- 
shaped thought-box. Once back in my physical body, in this 
phenomenal world, | found that the Eternal Being had 
become one with my body. In other words, the super 
conscious state, the Eternal, had been superimposed onto 
my conscious, temporal mind. After that mystical union, | 
completely forgot all that had happened during that 
experience. 

When | came back to my senses, | felt dizzy and shaky, as 
if | had fallen into a lifeless state on the floor. As my 
awareness returned, | felt something was missing: it was as 
though a line of demarcation, a border, a pre-established 
barrier from an unknown past prevented me from 
remembering what had occurred in that super conscious 
state. It was as fleeting as the transition from 
unconsciousness to consciousness, or from life to life. Until 
that fateful day in 1997, | had been practicing yoga daily for 
22 years. Even so, this experience would surely not have 
presented itself without my long years of travel in search of 
the Truth. This is a true narrative of my encounter. 


PART ONE 
FROM HIPPIE TO YOGA 


Chapter 1: Our Hippie World 


My life-long search for the Truth had its roots in 
downtown Montreal, in Café Prague in the mid 60s, where 
well-known local musicians, poets, and artists of the 
psychedelic era hung out. Our avant-garde coffeehouse was 
similar to the ones in Greenwich Village in New York, though 
it wasn’t quite as popular. Still it had a kind of cozy, foggy- 
like European atmosphere with Bob Dylan and Leonard 
Cohen songs playing in the background. At times, in view of 
the fact that well-known Montreal TV rock bands hung 
about, like the Sinners or the Merseys, it was rather stuck- 
up. Yet, for the most part, during weekends, we were 
overjoyed just sipping our coffees while listening to rock 
music or reading counterculture literature. What high-spirits 
we had that day when John Lennon challenged the ‘system’ 
by defiantly posing nude with Yoko Ono at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, a short walk away from our coffee shop. 

In those days, you needed to have long hair to be a part 
of the family under the 55banner of peace and love. Change 
was just around the corner, with the Aquarian Age dawning, 
opening our minds up to new ways of seeing. We were 
young with wonderful ideals for mankind. In spite of that, we 
had to cope with the system. 

Rock music was our leitmotiv, a gap into which to funnel 
our deep uninhibited drive. That said, our psychedelic 
heritage, which came by way of Café Prague, was inspired 
by ideas that had taken root in San Francisco. Though with 
no real on the ground insight into why this city was so 
captivating, San Francisco, we believed, was shrouded in 
some kind of magic—a hippies’ Mecca. Anything associated 
with the name evoked for us a pioneering spirit. 

All that mattered, day in and day out, was California, rock 
bands, and altering our analytical minds through abstract 
thinking. Thanks to grass, hash, and LSD, we’d let our 
imaginations wander off into our subconscious minds, at 
times transforming our visions into poetic imagery. Being a 


teenager in the mid-60s had inspiring, unforgettable 
moments: we had the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, the Dave 
Clark Five, and the Zombies appearing on the Ed Sullivan 
show in the midst of the British Invasion. Their music, their 
colorful looks, their charismatic English accents had 
revolutionized our whole Jungian collective unconscious. As 
for Bob Dylan, we looked to him as the seer of the new 
millennium. His music through those years inspired our 
awareness, our lives, and what we were going through. 
Under such circumstances, we revamped ourselves from 
clean cut guys into radical long-haired teenagers with a 
need to express our condemnation of the world we had been 
dragged into. The more bands railed against the system, the 
more we treasured them. 

Due to some ego-based wishful-thinking, we decided to 
form a rock band, modeling ourselves on the Rolling Stones. 
Not knowing what to call ourselves, but ever lost in 
admiration for their defiance in this discomfiting world, we 
went with ‘The Jaggers’. What better name might have we 
used instead? We practiced day and night. You should have 
seen the performances we gave in local concerts, church 
halls, social clubs, and village institutes, hoping to make it 
big someday. We had cheap equipment, yes, but it was loud 
enough for us to be heard. Most of the bands we played with 
then had no other incentive but to play dance music. 
Regrettably, that was not our design! It was never our 
intention for people to dance to our music. That would have 
been offensive. Yes, we imitated the Stones, as everybody 
else, but we certainly had our fair share of originality too, 
with me doing the splits on stage, like James Brown, and our 
bass player, Serge, singing the Stones’ “It’s all right,” while 
mingling with the crowd. If we came across as resentful 
during our shows, it was simply to get some kind of reaction. 
Our band was our sole raison d’étre through those five 
everlasting years; it was a guiding star that helped us 
navigate the evils of the system. It was for us like a bright, 
new constellation had taken shape. God knows what 


planetary concordances were forming in the heavens. From 
the mid-60s until today, no other youth movement had so 
profoundly reshaped people’s awareness. The psychedelic 
era, with its ideas of freedom, goodwill, and flower power 
had set the pace for the whole Western World. 

The International Exposition in Montreal, Expo 67, had 
just opened its doors and we were electrified to walk around 
stress-free with our flowery shirts and bell-bottom pants 
through the pavilions to get our Expo passports stamped. 
Smoking hallucinogenics was not as widespread as today, 
yet it had its part to play, if we were going to change our 
inner world. | still remember my first thrilling experience at 
Café Prague on a cold January evening, when it was minus 
20 degrees Celsius outside. Winter nights in Montreal can be 
hard to endure, but that first puff changed my whole 
perception of things. 

In that same coffeehouse, a friend of ours, Alain, the lead 
singer of the then famous Montreal rock group, the Merseys, 
introduced me to mind-expanding ideas about 
hallucinogenics, the supernatural, magic, and paranormal 
occurrences, like UFO sightings. His brilliant and fervent 
knowledge of LSD soon led me to experiment myself. One 
astonishing episode that has stuck with me my entire life is 
the following. 

It must have been my second or third acid trip, back in 
1968. A few friends and | began ascending the heavenly 
psychedelic heights as never before. It was while chattering 
with some of them that | began noticing sudden changes: 
their faces and behavior began to show traits of particular 
animals. Puzzled by these strange hallucinations, and 
wanting to know more about myself, | got up and went to 
the washroom, where | looked into my eyes in a large mirror. 
In a matter of seconds, hundreds of different faces were 
flashing before me, one after the other. The images in my 
mind, but reflected outwardly, ran at an incredible speed 
and gamut from pre-historic Homo sapiens down to the 
future of mankind. The innumerable faces changed so 


swiftly that it seemed as though time itself had stopped. 
Even so, that precious moment, apprehended in my 
unconscious mind, has remained with me ever since. 

It wasn’t until six years later—in a hatha yoga ashram in 
Southern India, where | deepened my knowledge of life, 
karma, and reincarnation—that | began to have some more 
insight into this extraordinary experience. | came to realize 
that, in some way, | had seen all of my previous and future 
lives in that flash. At the time, my mind couldn’t cope with 
the subject. How could | see my future lives if | was still 
unborn? Although mind boggling, this rare event was 
reconfirmed three years later, in the early 1970s, while 
attending Swami Vishnudevananda’s hatha yoga courses in 
Val Morin, a one or two-hour drive north of Montreal. | 
learned then that the Swami’s guru, Swami Sivananda, an 
enlightened Indian master, had touched Swami 
Vishnudevananda’s forehead and he at once saw before him 
all of his past incarnations. Swami Visnudevananda, as far as 
| can remember, had not mentioned anything about seeing 
his future lives, most probably because he knew that that 
might have been his last incarnation. Even though | had 
taken hallucinogenics at the time, the experience was 
identical. It was not until many years later, while reading 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, a book written more than 1,700 
years ago in India, where the author illustrates the four 
phases of yoga, that | came to have some further awareness 
into the matter. In the third chapter, which discusses the 
means of attaining siddhis or supernatural powers, it is 
stated that one can earn them by birth, drugs, mantras, or 
yoga. 

All the same, psychedelics had become a means of 
deliverance from our bondage, at least mentally. We had to 
find a way out eventually! Every now and then, we would 
gather in a friend’s basement, smoke a little, and wait for 
the magical chambers of our minds to open up. Time 
disappeared altogether, confirming Einstein’s theory of 
relativity along with the visionary ideas of certain 19th 


century French poets, such as Rimbaud and Baudelaire— 
who, incidentally, was tremendously influenced by Edgar 
Allen Poe. Baudelaire eventually translated some of Poe’s 
works into French, giving French readers a taste of surreal 
literature. Be that as it may, relating their philosophy to ours 
was just a means of borrowing from their past 
understanding. Jean-Paul Sartre’s philosophy of 
existentialism, though very popular in the 60s, wasn’t what 
we were taking in. We knew something existed that was 
beyond our universe. ‘Being and Nothingness,’ as Sartre put, 
was unfeasible. Existence itself could not end with death. 
The decay of the body had to lead to something else, 
something greater. UFOs, Atlantis, continental drifts, the 
Great Pyramids of Egypt, ESP, out-of-body experiences, and 
prophetic dreams were all subjects of great concern. 

One night, standing in front of a large snow-filled tree, an 
unusual thought flickered through my mind: “Why were the 
twigs and branches trying to reach up towards heaven, as 
though in mystical prayer to some unknown force? Could it 
be some enigmatic spiritual life-energy thanking the Creator 
for its existence? This naive thought so puzzled me that | 
decided, in a more grounded way, to enquire into the nature 
of things by following courses at a university. | wanted to 
find out, once and for all: Who really are we? Where do we 
come from? Where are we going? What is the reason for all 
this? 

| attended Sir George William University in Montreal— 
now known as Concordia University—through turbulent 
times. News of the assassination of Quebec Labor Minister, 
Pierre Laporte, by the FLQ’s (Front de libération du Québec) 
was on every French and English Canadian newspapers. So, 
too, were the ideas of the separatists. | took an interest in 
gossip politics, on account of a friend | had made at Café 
Prague. He was a rebel like me! With his long blond hair, 
colorful clothes, and hip hugging jeans, he was out to shock 
people. His father, Claude-Jean Devirieux, who was a CBC 
reporter, became a leading figure in the separatist 


movement. One evening, covering a live performance of the 
Saint-Jean Baptiste parade on TV, held each 24th of June, he 
boldly condemned the brutality of the Montreal police 
toward nationalist spectators, after a riot broke out. He was 
only doing his job! Soon afterwards, and for years to come, 
he was looked upon as someone suspicious by the Trudeau 
government. He was later assigned to menial tasks and sent 
far away to cover the Vietnam war in order to keep him out 
of Canadian political journalism. 

Even though we considered the courses we took during 
the day at the university as brainwashing or overly 
rationalistic, we’d still find time for mind-bending 
conversations at nearby Café Prague. We discussed Mahesh 
Maharishi’s transcendental meditation, the Beatles going to 
India, and Ravi Shankar’s music. All of this turned us on to 
the mystique of an Eastern way of life. Psychedelics had 
been a gateway to a new Spiritual dimension, a guide to the 
hidden mysteries of our universe. Thank God | was born at 
the right moment! On every downtown street corner, hippies 
Sang and danced to the Beatles’ song ‘All You Need Is Love’. 
Yet, even though we did indulge in mind-expanding 
substances, we did not take them to evade everyday life; we 
took them to channel the deeper complexities of our minds. 
A quest for the Truth had to be undertaken! For whatever 
paranormal phenomena and hallucinations transpired 
during our psychedelic journeys, they had their mystique. 
We knew that the mind had its tricks and its own part to 
play in this universe. How marvelous it was to gaze at 
something in front of you and see the object in perspective 
alter into a new reality. The images rolled in our minds and 
we contemplated them as such. Years later, thanks to yoga, | 
acquired the skill to replay these experiences in my mind in 
such a way that each thought reflected a whole sequence of 
events, like a film from beginning to end. One thought 
would represent one whole film, one whole picture. However, 
for the time being, | wanted to discover the world, to go far 


away, beyond my limited field of experience, which meant 
down-to-earth traveling. 

And so, on a hot, humid summer day, down at Café 
Prague, drinking our Italian espressos, there was some 
gossip that two British rock groups, The Who and Herman’s 
Hermit, would be performing in Toronto. Without much ado, 
four of us decided to go. | ran to my bank, took out $25 for 
the four of us, and we started to hitch. At first, we hit the 
road with plenty of zeal, our thumbs way high in awe, 
standing by the side of the long Trans-Canada Highway, 
stretching out into the midst of nowhere. Later on, even 
though we had split up into twos, we had little luck; only two 
of our friends had made it. Evening stars glittered in the sky 
as we waited for hours with no cars in sight; it seemed 
hopeless. On the road, we prayed to heaven for a lift. 
Unfortunately, there was nothing in sight for kilometers. As 
it was getting cold and there were still no cars or headlights 
in the far off distance, we took whatever we had on hand— 
newspapers or cartons thrown away by the side of the road— 
and covered ourselves, waiting for the sun to reappear. The 
next day, luck was on our side. In one hitch we made it as far 
as Yorkville, Toronto, where the hippie community there 
hung about. At first sight, it was very different from 
Montreal. Freaks in Toronto walked around barefoot, just like 
in San Francisco. The long-haired, Protestant, liberal, 
bearded Torontonian hippies, in contrast to our conservative, 
Catholic hippies back in Montreal, certainly made our day. 
Hippies in Toronto wore whatever they pleased, without 
being scorned by straights. 

In a friendly, smoked-filled and crowded coffee shop in 
Yorkville we began to inquire about the whereabouts of our 
other traveling companions, with whom we had split up 
during our hitch from Montreal to Toronto. Out of the blue, a 
tall, brown-bearded hippie came toward us and told us that 
we should have news of them during a sit in for the day ata 
nearby park. Hours later, by a twist of faith, we found them 
sitting on the grass conversing with others about the 


differences between Quebec and Ontario. It was just superb 
lying around with no burden on our shoulders but the 
warmth of the sun protecting us from the evils of the system. 

That evening we went to see the Who in concert and saw 
Pete Townsend frantically break his guitar on stage. It was a 
truly gripping moment in our journey. And what an 
exceptional message had they given to the human race! 
After that, we had had enough of Toronto and decided to get 
back to Montreal. 

About a week later, back at Café Prague, we had made 
headlines. Our friends looked up to us as superstars for 
having made it from Montreal to Toronto and back with only 
a handful of dollars. The tone in Toronto might have been 
different, but our ideals were the same. Quebec, in those 
days, was rife with separatist, political ideas. Quebecers 
were more or less concerned about nationalism, self-identity, 
self-government, and our late Prime Minister, Pierre Trudeau, 
had sent over the army to suppress all forms of riot and 
protest about independence. | remember seeing the army 
with loaded weapons in downtown Montreal. Toronto, at the 
time, was far removed from these goings on and was, 
possibly, more in touch with San Francisco. 

Our hip world drew its roots from elsewhere, perhaps 
somewhere in the Indian Himalayan Mountain range, like 
Rishikesh. India’s philosophy of liberation had been passed 
down through writers, poets, artists, and actors alike via New 
York, San Francisco, and California to the entire Western 
World. For all that, before the 60s, hip teenagers were 
divided into various groups: the beatnik generation 
centered on Jack Kerouac, Allen Ginsburg, William 
Burroughs, and others; our hippie movement was lead by 
Aldous Huxley, Allan Watts, Timothy Leary, and most of all 
John Lennon. San Francisco was so talked about that | would 
discover it for myself in due course. 

Through a strange set of circumstances, teaching French 
and English as a substitute high school teacher during the 
day and attending undergraduate classes during the 


evenings, | met another substitute teacher who also longed 
for California. To avoid any potential hassles at customs, 
since we were barely 21-years old and only had a few dollars 
to our name, we flew to New York to hitchhike West from 
there. 

Strolling around Central Park without the slightest idea of 
what were going to do, we came across a tall long-haired 
American hippie and his girlfriend walking in the opposite 
direction. Right away | asked him: 

“Where can we find a cheap place to stay overnight?” 

“Where are you guys from?” He replied. 

“Montreal.” 

“Well, you can stay in my pad for a couple of days if you 
like. My girlfriend and | just live around the corner.” It turns 
out he had fought in Vietnam and was perhaps disillusioned 
with the States. Americans did not treat war veterans the 
way they should have. 

Hitching around the East Coast was trouble-free. 
Americans were easygoing and open to any sort of 
conversation. Sadly, though, driving through the night did 
not give us much time for sightseeing. All the same, with 
only two or three rides, we were able to make it as far as El 
Paso, Texas. Our plans had changed in the meantime. My 
fellow traveler wanted to head toward Mexico. | did too, but 
since | hadn’t completed my studies back in Montreal, | had 
to go on alone for the rest of my journey. 

Standing by the side of a crossroad, in the middle of 
nowhere, cars sped by without stopping. Bullet holes were 
on every road sign | saw. Night was falling. | prayed for a lift, 
but nothing came. Out of nowhere, a creaky voice from a 
loudspeaker tumbled and rolled down from the highway: 

“Get out of the highway. You’re not allowed to hitch here, 
boy,” yelled a police officer from his patrol car. 

Even so, without paying much attention, | stood there 
praying with all my might for a lift: “Just one ride to get me 
out of this mess,” | said to myself. A few minutes later, the 
Same weird creaky voice resounded again. This was my final 


warning before who knows what trouble would befall me. As 
a precautionary measure, | picked up my bag and walked 
into downtown El Paso, where | bought a one-way bus ticket 
to L.A. 

The next morning, half asleep and bowled over by 
fatigue, | stood speechless before the Southern California 
landscape. | had never seen a landscape like this before, nor 
known what it meant to live in such a beautiful place. All | 
had known until then were those icy, minus 25 degree 
Montreal winters. How surreal it was to marvel at the long 
stretch of beach and the warm sun, which filled my whole 
being. 

As soon as | reached L.A., | went straight to Santa Monica 
Beach. Walking in the midst of hundreds of passers-by, | 
stumbled across a bizarre looking guy sitting cross-legged, 
gazing at the rocky waves. His hair flowed down his back 
while he meditated with open eyes before the ocean’s 
waves; | had to meet him. | learned that he was a vegetarian 
and he gave me some insight into healthy eating. He 
advised me to avoid eating meat while traveling. This was 
most likely my first spiritual contact. After visiting L.A. fora 
week, where | stayed at a missionary house, thanks to a tip 
of from my encounter at the beach, | flew back to Montreal 
with some money | had received through a money transfer. | 
had made it on my own all the way to California, but | had 
missed San Francisco. | didn’t have any money left. In any 
event, classes at university had just begun. Compared to my 
other friends, | was at least very pleased to have made it to 
California. 

A few months later, perhaps due to good karmic deeds in 
a past life, a major opportunity presented itself in the midst 
of my hard undergraduate work. Let us remember that | was 
teaching in the daytime and taking courses during the 
evenings, leaving me almost no free time at all. Deep within, 
| longed to move somewhere else, outside of North America. 
Providence, surely, was paving the way: | received a 
scholarship to complete a graduate degree in Literature in 


Montpellier, Southern France. This turning point coincided 
with other strange events. | knew | would find an answer 
somehow in France. Eight years later, in 1979, through an 
out-of-body experience, which | will describe later on, | 
learned the reason for my present incarnation and why | 
loved France so much that | decided to spend ten years of 
my life there: it so happens that | had been a 19th century 
French poet. Before my departure, the French government 
had asked me to submit a brief summary of my research 
work. As required by my thesis supervisor, | had to study all 
Original works in French, English, and Italian. Also, in those 
days, before the internet had been invented, | had to 
purchase my books in Paris and in Florence. | was 23 years 
old. 


Student Life: Montpellier, France,1972 


Southern France, Montpellier—sunny skies, sandy 
beaches, beautiful French girls, and old monuments, some 
dating back as far as the Roman Empire—was just what | 
needed to carry out my intellectual karma yoga. Yet, this 
first overseas escapade set off a chain reaction that 
reverberated throughout my life. | had embarked ona 
journey that began in Montpellier, but which lead me later 
on to India and broadened my horizons. During the first few 
months, | met hundreds of students from Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and other European countries. Throughout the 60s 
and 70s, with the political objective of spreading French 
culture around the globe, France contacted many of its old 
colonies and supplied them with scholarships and financial 
assistance. Although | was born in Italy, | came from a 
French-speaking province, Quebec, and had had my first 
contact with French in a Belgium kindergarten at the age of 
three. That made me eligible for one. Needless to say, | 
always had good grades in French throughout high school 
and college. 

From day one | took life seriously, studying earnestly and 
doing research on my thesis. Even so, some months later, 





life changed. | was introduced to a weird bunch of long- 
haired American hippies studying French. Actually, they 
rarely studied; they spent most of their time high. | fell back 
into psychedelics once more. One of them, a Californian | 
believe, lived in an old, colored Volkswagen camper, which 
at the time had been shocking to a bourgeois town like 
Montpellier. Still, in general, and thanks to them, they soon 
paved the way for a more in-depth intellectual awareness of 
the society we had to face. Without further ado, | got back 
into the hippie world and started congregating with the ‘in’ 
students. A friend who introduced me to the idea of Asian 
travels was a student named Kim. 

Kim was Korean by birth, but he had been brought up in 
Paris from an early age. He was a tall, thin medical student, 
who | had met at a get-together, and | was rather intrigued 
by his sharp wit, sense of humor, and cleverness. His savoir- 
faire and wild child-like behavior became a charismatic 
attraction to all of us. Asian students, at the time, were all 
straight, well-spoken, reserved, and buttoned-down. All the 
same, Kim had nothing to do with Asia. He had been brought 
up in a Parisian residential neighborhood by his father, who, 
he later told me, had been employed by UNESCO. His hair 
ran down to his shoulders, which made it easy for him to flirt 
around with any girl he’d come across. Long hair meant a lot 
in those days. 

The 70s sexual revolution had just begun, and Kim and | 
would cruise downtown Montpellier with his 125cc Honda 
motorbike in search of French girls. It actually worked most 
of the time. When not attending classes, we hung out ata 
friend’s country house or at the university campus grounds, 
singing and playing Neil Young songs. His music was very 
popular back then, and he was an iconic figure throughout 
France and Europe. He was our Bob Dylan. As a rule, he 
might have represented the Western world better than any 
other singer of the era. After classes, our daily intellectual 
pow-wow at the university campus would be centered on a 
number of psychedelic authors, like Timothy Leary, Alan 


Watts, Aldous Huxley, Carl Jung, and especially Carlos 
Castaneda. Eventually, our soul-searching quest lead to a 
more progressive aloofness from the bourgeois system in 
which we lived. A blend of rock music, the aforementioned 
writers, and a light stroke of the supernatural was all we 
needed to stir up our conversations. 

Montpellier’s ancient university, famed for its medical 
faculty, had been pretty open-minded about kids smoking 
grass and counter-culture hippies living in its residential 
facilities. Nostradamus, the renowned 15th century seer, 
had studied there some 500 years earlier. In contrast to 
students at other southern universities in Aix, Toulouse, or 
Bordeaux, we were filled with pride to be a part of this 
university. Montpellier’s historical center had an array of old 
and new bookstores, coffee shops, restaurants, and parks, 
where we went to talk, especially during weekends. Close to 
the university’s Faculty of Arts building was a homely café 
where we’d discuss details summed up during our days. 

Thanks to some money | had saved as a substitute 
teacher in Montreal, | bought a brand new 250cc motorbike, 
which allowed me to cover hundreds of kilometers and 
explore most of Southern Europe: France, Italy, the former 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Switzerland, and Spain. | was there to 
discover! And God knows how thrilled | was to be on my 
bike, traveling into wild distant countries, contemplating 
exotic panoramas. Yet, my first real encounter with a foreign 
civilization was, from the very start, Morocco. It was so much 
talked about that | had to set forth and find out for myself. | 
recall traveling alone for hours on end from Southern France, 
down the East coast of Spain, to Murcia, where | paused to 
admire a most incredible golden sunset. Then, 
unexpectedly, at a fair distance away, riding at full soeed 
along the mountain slopes and nasty curves, | heard the 
rumbling sounds of a lone rider coming straight towards me. 
His name was Luiz, and he was from Valencia, but he had 
been riding from Barcelona to Murcia with no clear 


destination in mind. After a brief chat, we aimed for Lorca, 
Granada, Malaga, Gibraltar, and Ceuta, as far as Tangier. 

As foreigners in Tangier in 1973 we were naturally 
apprehensive of everybody. Our senses needed time to 
adapt. As soon as we checked into our budget hotel, | went 
upstairs onto the rooftop to admire the colorful array of old 
Tangier rooftops. We’d spend afternoons bargaining for deals 
in a nearby bazar, or drinking sweet perfumed tea while 
mingling with locals, curious to find out where we came 
from. At other times, we would explore the neighboring 
desert landscapes or take in the seaside on our bikes. This 
exposure to a foreign culture opened my mind to other non- 
Western patterns of thought. Islam was peaceful. Muslims 
and Christians understood each other, for all one knows, 
better than today. The only thing that really annoyed us 
were the kids who bugged us every morning around our 
hotel. It was simply impossible to walk alone in old Tangier 
without them. After giving up all hope of ditching them, we 
settled on a price, and they became our guides. After a week 
of sightseeing, we opted to head back to Europe, first to 
Valencia for a quick stopover, and then to Montpellier. 

Back in Montpellier, | was pleased to have covered so 
much ground on my motorbike, and | shared my thoughts 
with my friends who, for some reason or another, had not 
traveled much. It was this trip, | admit, that lead me on to 
other mind-boggling journeys. In the summer of 1973, one 
year before my first trip to India, | traveled from France to 
the former Yugoslavia, and from there to Athens. Along the 
way, | slept on the road, at campsites, or in deserted houses, 
without ever losing my traveling fever. Studying and 
traveling had expanded my cultural horizons. Later on, | 
earned a graduate degree, although it was a peculiar time, 
since | was high with friends much of the time. All the same, 
we regularly attended classes. It was serious business. 

One evening, sitting absentmindedly in Kim’s room, 
listening to his favorite Beatles’ song, ‘Long and Winding 
Road’, | noticed a lotus-seated statue of the Buddha on top 


of the mantelpiece. | asked Kim a few questions about the 
Buddha’s life, his search for Truth, and his wanderings 
throughout India. The Buddha’s enlightenment had moved 
me, but not so deeply until | had spent some time in India. 
Eastern religions, in those days, were not such hot topics of 
concern. Our cultural exploration revolved more around 
Western thinkers and music like Pink Floyd and other rock 
bands. That was our world. Throughout those memorable 
years, our hippie life seemed to have one sole aim: to lead 
lives as Californian hippies did and to embrace wide- 
reaching views outside the system, since sooner or later 
we’d get stuck in it. However, for the time being our main 
worry was to live for today. 

While sipping tea and talking with friends in a Tunisian 
café in downtown Montpellier, not too far from the railway 
station, we came across a bizarre looking person, and | was 
very taken aback by his oriental attire. 

“Where are you from?” | asked. 

“| just came back from India after a two-year stay. Where 
do you come from?” 

“Montreal.” 

“So you're Canadian? Listen, don’t you know that you can 
live in India on two dollars a day?” He replied. 

When you least expect it, the right people can forever 
change the course of your destiny. This new contact brought 
an unexpected element into my orbit. His life in India baffled 
me. He had lived in Varanasi, also Known as Benares, for two 
whole years on a meager budget. Meeting him opened up a 
whole new vista in my mind. From that day on, my whole 
psyche was set on India. A few days later, as though fate 
were cementing the way, Pascal, a university dropout, who | 
had previously met in our pot-smoking jamborees, also 
returned from India, after having spent a year there 
traveling. Dressed in white Indian pajamas and a colorfully 
embroidered red Afghan jacket covering his long Indian 
shirt, he recounted wonderful tales from his year-long 
overland travels across Asia, from Istanbul to Katmandu. His 


adventures enchanted me so profoundly that | finally 
decided to discover the truth for myself by setting out on my 
own overland journey to India. 


Leaving the West behind, with my student-oriented 
middle-class lifestyle, was slightly demanding at first. 
Thanks to the scholarship, | had gotten my graduate degree 
and made my way through Europe safe and sound. | felt | 
had succeeded inwardly as well as outwardly. All that | had 
gained intellectually, and perhaps spiritually as well, was 
just an indication of things to come. | had an instinctive 
urge, deep within, to see the world—the whole world. | later 
found out that this yearning was a result of karma from a 
past life, enfolding in the present. 

In order to save some money for my trip, | began by 
hitching through Southern France. As luck would have it, | 
was soon repelled in Nice by a police officer. French cops 
kept a lookout for hitchhikers, especially long-haired ones. In 
spite of that, the only easy way out was to hop a train to 
Milan, and from there catch the famous Orient-Express to 
Istanbul. | set off on my own with $700 in traveler’s cheques 
and a small bag for my belongings. Who could have asked 
for more? | had the world at my doorstep. 

Once seated in the train bound for Milan, | took a peep 
out the window and noticed two other travelers ready to 
step in. Dressed in white cotton oversized pajamas, which 
dangled from side to side, with large embellished yellow 
Indian silk shirts, they certainly looked like experienced 
travelers. They stepped into my compartment and later 
informed me that they came from Rome and were heading 
back to India for their second trip to Almora, in the 
Himalayan Mountain range. “Wow! They’re going back to 
India?” | kept thinking to myself. As the train set off towards 
Istanbul, passing towns and vast landscapes along the way, | 
felt pretty cool within. Seated in a lotus position in front of 
me, one of the two travelers began to narrate their 


incredible Indian travel stories. The Orient-Express, which 
started in London and ended in Istanbul, had a strange 
ambiance, which lent a mystical feeling to my fellow 
travelers’ stories. 


Chapter 2: The Gates of Asia 


Istanbul 


We traveled through the former Yugoslavia en route to 
Istanbul. There were checkpoints everywhere: customs 
officers unloaded and loaded all the luggage on board, 
asking for passports and what not. Arriving at our 
destination, the ‘Gates of Asia’, as we used to call it back 
then, Istanbul was just beginning to open up to foreign 
travelers. Hippies, mostly Europeans, hung out at the 
famous Pudding Shop, a small eatery in the vicinity of the 
imposing Sultan Anmed Mosque. It was in this unusual 
budget coffee shop that the most dauntless hippies 
gathered and shared traveling tips for the rest of Asia. 

Istanbul had been a crossroads since days of old: 
travelers were either leaving to venture overland to India or 
they were on their way back, glancing at the ways each 
other were dressed. It may sound strange, but if one wore 
oriental style outfits, it made a big difference. When 
someone came back from India, for example, they might be 
looked upon as some kind of a hero or as an enlightened 
experienced traveler. In those days, India was the other end 
of the world! No matter what situation we found ourselves 
in, we always looked to one another with feelings of 
compassion, yearning to know more about ourselves and our 
world. We were young explorers, paving the way for all the 
other freaks on the road to India. 

At the Pudding Shop, remarkable tales were often told 
about what was going on in the rest of Asia. There was this 
incredible account of a naive fourteen-year old British 
youngster who had tried to smuggle hash from Afghanistan 
into Turkey. He was unfortunately caught and sentenced to 
fourteen years in prison, despite demands for his release 
from the British government. Others had their money stolen 
and had to wait days, if not weeks, before they could receive 
any settlement from the foreign embassies. At times, just to 
make extra money, some sold their passports and traveler’s 


cheques on the black market, so they could get back or stay 
longer in Asia. Any means was good enough for us, so long 
as we could continue on our road trip. Istanbul was—and still 
is—hard on dope, so nobody carried any. It was just too great 
of a risk. Sitting around in oblivion and visiting mosques in 
old Istanbul before setting out on our journey were our most 
important distraction. The Sultan Anmed Mosque, which was 
in close proximity, with its flamboyant design, gigantic 
dome, and gargantuan antique carpets spread across the 
floor for prayers, was a Safe haven for us to loosen up and 
take in the wonders of Islamic art. 

Istanbul’s bazaar, one of the biggest in Asia, had been 
back-breaking to get through without being pulled into 
shops by pushy merchants, echoing sounds of ‘Hello my 
friend come in my shop, very cheap’ and so on. That said, 
the exquisite smell of spices, the diversity of colors, the dark 
narrow alleys, and the sounds reverberating in all directions 
—to say nothing of the extensive rows of antique and 
jewelry shops—provided us with a taste of what the rest of 
Asia would be like. Sometimes, travelers in need of extra 
cash simply sold whatever extra belongings they had: things 
like jeans, western shirts, cameras, and so on. The more 
money one had, the longer one could stay in Asia. 

Not too far from the bazaar was an old Turkish bathhouse 
with a strange foggy ambiance. In the center, an elegant 
dome-shaped glass ceiling filtered the sun's rays through 
colorful ceramic engravings of the Koran. Turks in close 
vicinity sat around the marble benches and sprinkled their 
bodies with cold water. Others, like me, moaned while 
undergoing a tortuous massage. | remember the masseur 
slapping and pummeling my skin, perhaps to render it 
smoother. Be that as it may, whenever any foreigner, like 
myself, went into the bathhouse, Turks were taken aback 
and looked at them suspiciously. Who in the world would risk 
going into a Turkish bathhouse at night in the mid-70s? 
Naturally, men and women had separate spaces. The 
bathhouse, with its heavy, gaseous fragrance, was a 


soothing place. Even if we were unaware of the perils, 
coming out into the streets at night was always refreshing. 
We felt cleansed both physically and mentally. Our energy 
was back on track and we were ready for more experiences. 

Back at the Pudding Shop, trying to figure out the safest 
way to press on forward to Iran, we met a traveler who had 
just gotten back from India and asked him: 

“How's Iran?” 

“It’s like Turkey, but Afghanistan is really more open,” he 
told us. 

At a short distance from the Pudding Shop, stylishly 
dressed European tourists sat in their limousine buses and 
waited for directions from their tour operator. We had a 
forewarning sensation that somewhere, somehow they’d 
mess up our experience of Asia. In those days, only a 
handful of anxious tourists roamed about freely without 
prearranged tours. We thought we were better off than them 
because we had made it on our own, crossing so many wild 
frontiers. Apart from Istanbul, none of the freaks really cared 
about sightseeing in other parts of Turkey. We were simply 
transiting, waiting for a bus or train to Iran. Istanbul might 
have been seductive, but it wasn’t what we were really 
looking for. Our aim was India! Yet, Istanbul was important 
because it was the beginning and end of our tale. 

| remember later asking myself: “Why was Turkey 
modernizing?” | eventually found out that at the start of the 
century, after the fall of the Ottoman Empire, Turkey had 
gone through sweeping changes. The entire alphabet had 
been altered from Arabic to Latin. This was a sign of Western 
influence and stemmed from Ataturk’s plan to streamline 
authoritarian Ottoman rulers. Prior to this, Turks read in 
Arabic, but with words corresponding to the Turkish 
alphabet. Back in 1974, even if a war had broken out 
between Greek and Cypriot patriots fighting against the 
Turks, nobody was the least concerned about roaming 
around the city at night. 


One or two days before our departure, we had gotten a 
hold of some bogus student cards, which enabled us to 
travel by train to Teheran for as little as ten dollars. Every 
single penny counted in our journey. The train left late in the 
evening from Istanbul’s main railway station and took two to 
three days to get to Teheran. 

As the train slowly moved through the still of night, the 
city lights in the background grew dimmer and dimmer until 
darkness set in. Our unventilated coach was jam-packed 
with six other passengers, who looked unfriendly and 
untrustworthy. We held on tight to our money and passports. 
Loss of money meant the end of our trip, and the loss of a 
passport meant we’d have to stick around the embassy for 
some time—one of those things that you don’t want to have 
to go through. Despite all our precautionary measures, in the 
middle of the night, dozing off out of fatigue, two middle- 
aged Turks somehow managed to slip into our compartment. 
They sat right in front of us, and | was too tired to pay much 
attention. 

At midnight, the train came to a halt in Ankara. | woke 
up, and as | tried to find my traveler’s cheques, which | had 
hidden inside my shirt, | felt like something was missing. My 
traveler’s cheques had been stolen. | fell into a panic, not 
knowing what to do. In a distressed state, | woke up my two 
companions, and we immediately began a thorough search 
of nearby compartments. Sadly, we found nothing! | felt 
topsy-turvy, as if the whole world had split in two, leaving 
me senseless and tongue-tied. The police officer in charge 
hadn’t seen anyone either because, while the train had 
stopped in Ankara, the two Turks who had sat in front of me, 
had cut off my wallet and seized everything they could, 
except, thank God, my thick Canadian passport. 

Gazing through the window as the train proceeded 
ahead, | thought about the unexpected turns life took. Days, 
weeks, even a year ago, everything seemed to be going my 
way. Now, everything seemed to be against me. | had 
nothing! Nothing | could hold on to. No more money meant 


the end of my journey. My fellow travelers tried to calm me 
down by telling me not to worry about those cheques. 
Somehow, I’d be reimbursed. Meanwhile, for the remainder 
of the journey, | had to survive on water, bread, and onions. | 
still had two days to go before Teheran. 


Iran 


As soon as | got off the train in Teheran, | scrambled to 
the closest international bank that could help. They took 
down the numbers of my traveler’s cheques and told me to 
wait for an answer. In the meantime, back at the station, my 
two good friends, who were also short of money, left for 
Almora in Northern India. For all that, just before moving on, 
they had urged me to take care of my karma. What karma 
meant to me then was a mystery! | knew | was in big trouble, 
but | had no coherent understanding of why this had 
occurred in the first place. Unaware of the dangers and traps 
set before me, | hadn’t realized then that it was the law of 
karma working itself out in my life. By hook or by crook | was 
paying off karmic debts from the evil deeds | had done in 
some distant past life. Despite this, years later, | came to see 
this incident quite philosophically: | had been purifying 
myself all along through the magic of the overland trail. 
Back then, | was on the road to knowledge, but | had no real, 
in-depth Indian mystical background: | had to learn it the 
hard way. 

| ended up staying at a low-budget shelter in Teheran’s 
Camping area, situated on the outskirts of the city. It had a 
clean swimming pool with a handful of foreign tourists and 
middle-class Iranians, who had come to cool off from 
Teheran’s harsh summer heat. At nights, trying to live 
cheaply, | slept near the pool in the open air, under the 
stars. Two days later, a Parisian traveler, en route to India in 
a two-horsepower French Renault, asked me if I’d be 
interested in accompanying him and sharing gas expenses. | 
accepted the terms, but | told him that my traveler’s 


cheques had been stolen, and as soon as the bank would be 
able to sort out the inconvenience, | would leave with him. 

Each morning, standing beside the public telephone 
booth, nervously biting my fingernails, I’d wait for a phone 
call from the bank. Twelve days had passed in this manner, 
as | waited for a miracle to happen. At last, that same day, | 
received a phone call from a bank employee asking me to 
come and see him. God knows, | will remember that day for 
the rest of my life! The bank manager had received a fax, 
which showed that my stolen traveler’s cheques had been 
found countersigned in Switzerland. Out of the $700 stolen, 
the bank only reimbursed me $100. The rest would be paid 
in France. | would like to remind my readers that, in 1974, 
$700 was worth about $7,000 today. $100 was not very 
much, but it was a lot considering | had spent the last twelve 
days with almost nothing but a ration of food to survive, 
thanks to friends passing by at the campground. God, was | 
ever in high spirits! Back at the campground, | met other 
European travelers heading towards Afghanistan who also 
wanted to team up to travel overland. 

Traveling by car along Northern Iran was an awe- 
inspiring. We did what we wanted without having to take 
crowded buses or trains, where one had to be watchful for 
thieves. Iran was much safer and easier to get around than 
Turkey. Yet, what really knocked us out were all of the 
Mercedes cars in Teheran. They were plentiful, perhaps more 
than in any European city. Iran, from my own point of view, 
was modernizing much too fast. It was out of pace with its 
antiquity and traditions. Drivers there, as | saw it, simply did 
not have the right mind-set to deal with cars in the first 
place. Nobody respected traffic lights or any other road 
signals. Motorists honked for any reason at all, it seemed. 
The louder one honked, the better the chances one had to 
get through heavy traffic. 

One episode that struck me was when | caught sight of 
some ethnic Mongolians, pulling heavy, brick-loaded two- 
wheeled carts through downtown Teheran in the midst of an 


oppressive sun. | discerned that there were two different 
ethnic groups in Iran: the Indo-Aryans, who were our distant 
cousins, and the descendants of Mongolian stock. Without 
going into too much detail, some 700 or 800 years earlier 
Genghis Khan and his Golden Hoard had conquered the 
whole of Asia from Mongolia to the doorway of Europe. This 
was clearly visible even to the uninitiated. 

In Teheran, for some reason or another, Iranians were 
rather unfriendly toward foreigners. Had we entered a sacred 
land forbidden to Westerners? Or did they think we had a 
hand in washing away their old civilization? Who knows? 
Every so often, a local might ask us our country of origin, but 
that was rare! In every shop or restaurant we entered, we 
saw colored posters of the Shah hanging on the walls. 

Crouched down on a thick reddish Persian silk carpet 
drinking tea in a Mashed tea shop, the last frontier town 
before reaching Afghanistan, | tried the hookah. However, 
the cool smoke did not have the desired effect. | felt dizzy 
and lay on the floor for several hours. Throughout our 
Iranian journey, what had thrilled us most was morning 
breakfast made of hot round naan bread served with tea and 
butter. The next day we set off for the Afghan border. 


Afghanistan 


After tirelessly driving the whole day from Mashed, we 
finally arrived at a semi-deserted Afghan border just after 
midnight. It looked rather suspicious. No one else was in 
sight, except for our two cars and the six passengers on 
board. A customs officer dressed in military attire checked 
our passports, stamped them, and advised us to drive to 
Herat until next morning. 

“Why?” One of the passengers asked. 

“Because it is too risky to go out into the open unarmed 
at night,” replied the officer. 

Yes sir! So we stopped at a nearby desolate guesthouse 
and lay on our beds to rest. Outside, without the slightest 
sound, in the heat of the dry Afghan night, the stars seemed 


much bigger and brighter than the ones in Europe. The 
heavens were a dark deep blue and far off, on the horizon, 
camels strolled along under a silvery moon. All was so 
windless that | thought time had stopped. Turkey and Iran 
were far too westernized to really feel the impact of Asia. All 
the same, if truth be told, Afghanistan was the real 
beginning and ending of our overland trip: the threshold 
between East and West. It was as though we had stepped 
back in time. 

Herat was the most down-to-earth town that we’d seen so 
far in Asia. It was like something out of the Arabian Nights. 
Nowhere else had we seen ponies and horses loading and 
unloading schoolboys and passengers. What a change from 
Iran and Turkey! Proud, tall, bearded Afghans welcomed 
travelers in a responsive way no matter what part of town we 
were in. We were on very pleasant terms with each other, 
and we could move about freely at the bazaar without being 
harassed. 

What intrigued us most were the Afghan outfits with their 
white flashy-twirled turbans sticking out of their heads. We 
were also in awe of their long, dark-gray beards and long, 
white shirts, which touched their knees. Some also wore 
sleeveless Western-styled jackets and pajamas tightly 
wrapped at the bottom with handmade leather sandals. As 
strange as it may seem to us, smoking hash in Afghanistan 
was as natural as having a cup of tea. Heavy clouds of 
smoke filled the teashops. It didn’t matter where we smoked, 
even with police officers or soldiers at close range; it was 
never an issue. Hippies could smoke in any nook and 
cranny, and the stuff in Afghanistan then, en passant, was 
considered the world’s best. 

From Afghanistan to Katmandu, being a hippy was hassle 
free. Although most hippies in those parts were European, 
we did meet some North American travelers here and there. 
Needless to say, we figured traveling in the South American 
Andean Mountain was something akin to traveling in Asia. 


There was nothing between Herat and Kandahar except 
stones, scattered bushes, and desert, stretching out beyond 
the horizon. How enthralling it was to listen to rock music, 
stoned out of our heads, driving through the middle of the 
desert under a heavy sun. Often, because of the 
excruciating heat, we would stop into some mud huts by the 
side of the road for tea and snacks. Kandahar, which had 
been built as a fortress to defend against invasions in the 
past, was like an oasis in the middle of the desert. This small 
town, off the beaten track, was but a stopover for an onward 
or return journey. So far, for the whole of our drive from 
Teheran, we hadn’t stumble across any other travelers. The 
main reason was that they had taken cheap buses going as 
far as India or Kathmandu. Still, if we ran into someone that 
we hadn’t previously met, we’d celebrate the incidence with 
some tea and perhaps a chillum. 

Bustling yet engaging downtown Kabul had some 
unusual western buildings that blended in with its old 
medieval architecture. Within walking distance of the city 
center, stood a dozen or so guesthouses. They were 
scattered in an area of town with restaurants, shops, and 
boutiques. This part of town was known as Chicken Street. 
Praised for its originality, it had been a part of the hippy 
overland trail-culture for years. Everybody stopped here. It 
was a must! Our ventilated guesthouse was cool, calm, and 
clean with toilets outside in the courtyard, and there were 
some chickens and goats chewing nearby. The main living 
room was Spacious with multicolored Afghan carpets spread 
across the middle of the floor for our congregation, and there 
was a smashing view of the mountains through the windows. 

The next day, | went to use the public telephone at the 
main post office—it was the only phone in town. | tried to get 
in touch with my family in Montreal. From the $100 | had 
back in Teheran, | had now only $60 left. After queuing up 
for my turn, | finally got through to Montreal via Germany. At 
the time, everything was landline. There were no cell 
phones. While talking to my father over the phone, | told 


him what had happened in Turkey, how my traveler’s 
cheques had been stolen. | spoke loud and clear, but he kept 
saying that he couldn’t hear me. My frustration grew deeper. 
| was agitated and began to sweat. As a last resort, | yelled 
out “American Express Kabul, $500.” Unexpectedly, without 
the slightest hint, the phone call came to an abrupt end. All | 
heard was a creaky sound echoing in the background. | hung 
up the phone, got my bill, and left in total despair. 

Back at the guesthouse, lying on my bed, | was in 
complete shambles. | never thought of notifying the 
Canadian Embassy, either in Teheran or in Kabul. | was a 
hippie and wanted to rely on myself. | was iron-willed and, at 
whatever cost, | preferred to press on to India, even if | had 
no money. Somehow, deep inside, | knew that something 
was waiting for me in India. The next day my fellow travelers 
and | set off for Bamyan, and from there we visited the 
gigantic, bottomless, blue lakes in Band-e Amir. 

A rocky mountainous area with lush greenery and 
undersized trees were scattered everywhere. Bamyan had 
friendly villagers who served us tea and Kabuli rice. It was 
an indescribably serene place. In the background, among 
the mighty mountains stood an oversized stone-cut statue of 
the Buddha, perhaps the tallest in the world. However, in the 
course of time, maybe some 1,500 years ago, someone had 
viciously chopped off its nose and limbs. On each side of the 
statue were hundreds of manmade stone caves, where 
Buddhist monks had lived in seclusion and contemplation, 
seeking enlightenment. Glimpsing this monumental sight 
was all the more emotional. It seemed as though time had 
slowly faded away into nothingness. It was our first 
experience of Buddhism, although | did not have any clear 
understanding of the Buddha’s life. Still, somehow, inside of 
each of us we felt as though someone had shattered our own 
culture. 

Further ahead, the deep blue lakes of Band-e Amir were 
another superb, breathtaking experience. As we 
approached, seeing the magnificent blue lake in the midst of 


a landscape of huge, dried, deserted mountains, we wanted 
to dive in to cool off. It had been a brutal 40 degree journey 
to get there. Unfortunately, the waters were ice cold on 
account of the surrounding glaciers. On our return trip, we 
paid a visit to the National Museum of Kabul, which housed a 
very rare large collection of Bactrian coins, pottery, and 
statues left over by Alexander the Great. 

Twelve days had passed since my phone call to Montreal, 
and there had been no news since. | went to the local bank 
and asked if they had received anything, but to no avail! 
Since all of my expectations were in vain, | decided to leave 
the next morning with the $20 | had left and hitchhike all 
the way back to Montpellier. “Surely,” | thought to myself, “1 
am not the first to do this?” | had no options left. It seemed 
as though my trip to India would come to an abrupt end. At 
that moment, a friend burst in and notified me that someone 
from the American Express Office had been looking for me 
that morning. | ran as fast as | could to the office, but the 
doors were closed. It was five o’clock. | knocked until finally 
someone opened. | rushed inside and saw a stack of letters 
from foreign countries and mine was first on top. | seized it, 
my hands trembling, and opened it. To my surprise and 
delight, a$500 Canadian dollar cheque unfolded right there 
in front of me. It was an awesome and unforgettable sight! 
By some means or other, karma, Providence, or faith was 
taking care of me. Perhaps | had expiated some bad karma 
because from then on, and throughout the rest of my 
journey, | would not have to worry about subsistence any 
more. | remember celebrating with lots of friends at Chicken 
Street and with fine Afghan cuisine and wine. 

Most hippies in Afghanistan ventured north, up to Mazar- 
i-Sharif, and told tales of the blue mosque, the wild 
mountains, and, naturally, the first-rate hash. But | wanted 
to get to India by any means necessary. Now that | had 
enough money, | left Kabul for Pakistan. 

Crossing the Khyber Pass, between the Afghanistan and 
Pakistan borders, | imagined Alexander the Great with his 


thousands of soldiers setting out into the wilderness over 
2,300 years ago. The Himalayan Mountain range extended 
from Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India into 
Nepal. Magnificent, towering, deserted mountains stood 
frozen on a clear horizon. This precious crossing filled my 
whole being with awe. The magic of these mountains 
uplifted and purified my soul. 


Pakistan 


Peshawar, a few hours’ drive beyond the Khyber Pass, 
came into view. It was a packed, raucous, muddy border 
town, and ant-like in a way: hundreds of craftsmen toiled 
incessantly on jewelry, pottery, shoemaking, and the like, 
without respite until late at night. Every single item on 
display in the shops was entirely handmade. Even so, the 
mood of the journey had changed again: we were beginning 
to feel the impact of the large crowds. Walking, for example, 
especially when it rained on the mud-spattered roads—even 
when not being harassed by aggressive merchants—was 
absolutely unbearable. 

Our cut-rate guesthouse for the day was in the center of 
town. For safety reasons, we made sure to lock our doors 
with a heavy lock, leaving neither money nor passports 
inside. You were asking for it if you didn’t! Down on the main 
floor we ate at a friendly eatery, which was frequented by 
freaks living upstairs or in the vicinity. Unfortunately, hard 
drug addicts roamed about and took whatever liberties they 
could to steal from neophyte travelers. In spite of the 
dangers, we sometimes mingled with them. We also had to 
watch out for that! Hard drug addicts could be found all over 
Asia for the simple reason that narcotics were cheap and 
easily available. All the same, we were bewitched by the 
opium dens, hidden in the surrounding areas. At first, | was 
unwilling to experiment, but then | relented and did as 
everybody else did. 

That evening, we asked a young Pakistani if he knew of 
any opium dens nearby. He escorted us through a labyrinth 


of small side streets and canals, a never-ending search for 
outlandish smells and sounds. Once we got there, an elderly 
Pakistani woman dressed in the most strikingly colorful 
clothes, and decked out in antique tingling jewelry, told us 
to lie down on an old, worn out wooden bed. Holding our 
pipes, we inhaled thick opaque smoke for a few minutes. 
Little by little my body began to feel both weightless and 
light. A pleasant, euphoric sensation ran through my entire 
body and mind. Outside, | remember staring at a dark, quiet 
canal, and | thought of what Edgar Allan Poe and Baudelaire 
might have experienced over 150 years ago. 

Chittral, north of Peshawar, near the Russian and Chinese 
borders, had been a legendary spot for hippies to visit back 
then, if nor for the mountains, then for its hash. The 
picturesque Karakoram Mountain range, which extended 
into China, might have been impressive to see, and maybe | 
would miss something grandiose, but | did not want to waste 
time there. | was mesmerized by India: the closer | got, the 
stronger | felt its magnetic pull. Having barely set foot in 
Lahore, karma drew me in an entirely unusual direction. | 
had to travel on my own. My fellow European travelers could 
not get through customs with their cars, unless they gave a 
chunk of money to the authorities as a guarantee that they 
wouldn’t sell the car once in India. 

From Pakistan, most travelers took the cheapest bus. It 
cost two dollars and was stacked with locals and poultry. 
Thanks to a tip | had picked up along the way, | took a 
business van for just a few rupees more. It was safe, swift, 
and had plenty of room for one to spread out. After sleeping 
overnight in Rawalpindi, | finally arrived in India. 


India 

While it was exceedingly hot, humid, sooty, and 
deafening in the Punjabi Indian border town when | arrived, | 
still felt overjoyed to have made it safely. Everything had 
changed so swiftly since passing through Pakistan, yet now | 
was in India with Sikh and Hindu temples spread all over 


and ear-piercing Indian film music blaring over public 
loudspeakers. Cows roamed about in the streets searching 
for banana peels and dried leaves. Dogs barked at each 
other, fighting for left over food. Up above stood a giant 
statue of Shiva and Parvati, looking down over the town like 
sacred guardians. Words cannot fully express the wide- 
ranging view of what was taking place before me. My mind 
had managed to adjust to all that | had seen on my travels. 
Now, | was bombarded with such an assortment of sensory 
input, that my mind raced to absorb everything. | needed 
time to adapt before getting used to this new environment. 
All the same, deep inside, | was ecstatic to be there. After a 
good night’s sleep, | set off for Kashmir. 

After a two-day bus ride through muddy roads and 
precipitous gorges amidst intense rain, we at last made it to 
Kashmir’s dazzling Dal Lake in the heart of the snow-covered 
mountain peaks. The air was spotless and clean. Overhead, a 
warm sun filled our hearts with an idyllic carefree feeling. 
Just the same, as soon as we stepped out of the minibus, 
dozens of Kashmiri youngsters pulled us over to show us 
their diverse photo-albums of houseboats, which they rented 
out to tourists. My houseboat, ‘Good Faith’, was right in the 
middle of the lake and gave me a spectacular view of the 
Himalayan Mountains. Every morning, groups of Kashmiri 
girls in rowboats passed by to sell their merchandise. Not 
knowing the real local prices, we were always ripped off. 

The unperturbed aura of Dal Lake had a profound effect 
on all of us. Everyday, when not in Srinagar’s bazaar 
hunting for the best deals, we would go swimming at the top 
of the world and reflect on how fortunate we were. Now we 
understood why British officers stationed in India during the 
colonial period preferred Kashmir and Northern India. It was 
calm and refreshing in contrast to the hot, humid climate in 
Central and Southern India. In spite of Kashmir’s mystifying 
beauty, few hippies ventured this far. Most of them were 
drawn to Kathmandu or Goa, which were much acclaimed 
hippy congressional centers. Feeling a sense of oneness 


immersed in such heavenly bliss, who could have asked for 
more? After twelve days of this fleeting euphoria, we left for 
Himachal Pradesh, next door to Kashmir. We wanted to move 
on and experience more of India. 

At 2,500 meters, amidst some of the most awe-inspiring 
mountains in Northern India, stood a small Tibetan refugee 
town called Manali. As | got off the bus, a handful of hippies, 
blankets on their shoulders, meandered along to the market 
place to bargain for the best possible prices. Back in the 
mid-70s, Manali was almost unheard of, except by real hard- 
line drifters. Nowadays, it has become synonymous with 
mass-transit tourism; for others, it is a smoker’s Mecca. Only 
a few guesthouses were available then. Thankfully some 
Tibetan and Himachali Hindu families rented out rooms on 
the mountain slopes or in the tiny villages along the river. | 
chose a room at the foot of a mountain, which had a most 
spectacular view of the whole mountain range on the 
horizon. 

In the center of town stood a Buddhist temple that 
Tibetans frequented for prayer, chants, and mantra. Half- 
way up the mountain slope was a wooden guesthouse, 
probably built during the Raj era. It was here that some of us 
assembled for long talks and tea against a backdrop of 
superb mountain views, which we relished for hours on end. 
Even if we were unacquainted with Buddhism or with what 
Tibetans refugees had gone through, it was our first real 
contact with these people and we truly cherished it. 
Although most were exceptionally poor, they were—in spite 
of their hardships, having escaped the Chinese Communist 
occupation—still the most charitable, nonviolent, and 
unassuming people we had met in all of Asia. No others had 
achieved such spiritual heights. Whenever we met them 
trekking up the mountains or walking along the dirt roads 
below, they would always smile and say ‘Namaste’ in Hindi 
or ‘Tashe-Delek’ in Tibetan. One virtue we became familiar 
with was compassion for all existing things. 


In those days, neither Tibetans nor Hindus seemed to 
mind our free smoking ways. It had been our pastime 
throughout Asia, and nobody had ever pestered us. Every 
night in some far-flung bungalow, hippies smoked India’s 
best hash, listening to music and contemplating the 
magnificence of the Himalayas under a full moon. Here and 
there a loud ‘Boom Shankar’ would echo through the 
mountain slopes up to our bungalows. In those far off places, 
like Manali, a truly mystical mood prevailed. Traveling in 
India or in Asia had no age barrier. The only difference was 
experience. 

Yearning to wander the mountains like an Indian hermit 
or Sadhu, | packed up my bag and trekked over to the other 
side of the valley and half-way up a mountain, where | 
rented a room in a small wooden shack from a Tibetan 
villager. The beauty of the place was amplified by a creek 
that plunged through the town and kept me company. At 
night, after venturing through the mountains, | would often 
smoke and drift off into my deep unconscious mind and 
dream impossible dreams. | would see fantastic images 
unrolling in my mind: sceneries of hazy, phantasmagorical 
stretches of beaches that stretched to the end of the 
horizon, or colorful geometrical designs gushing out of a 
dark background. 

One reason why hippies could smoke without being 
penalized was that Ganja was part of India’s ancient 
tradition. Described as Soma in the Vedas, it has been used 
by Sadhus since time immemorial to awaken mystical 
insights. Like the Sadhus, we partook only to arouse our 
otherworldly fervour. Sadly, however, under the late Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, this freedom was taken away. It was 
banned all over India and hippies had to be very vigilant not 
to be thrown in jail or they might pay a heavy fine if ever 
caught. 

A month or two passed quickly and no one even thought 
of leaving this heavenly sea of bliss. The weather was cool 
and the refreshing mountains embraced us with their spell. 


We lived, day by day, doing whatever we pleased, living 
with no rules to follow. Wearing Indian or Tibetan clothing 
was very trendy. It was light, colorful, convenient, and 
personally tailored to one’s particular taste. While eating out 
in modest Tibetan eateries, we would enjoy the company of 
other travelers and share traveling tips. Living in nearby 
towns, or up on the mountain slopes, among Indian and 
Tibetan families had been truly a gratifying experience. 
What we came here for was absolute freedom and we had it. 

Our next stop was Dharamsala, situated at 1,760 meters 
above sea level, with its striking mountains towering over 
lush, fertile plains below. It topped all other places of 
interest. Ever since the Maoist Chinese invasion of Tibet, 
Dharamsala had become the foremost Tibetan refugee 
center in Northern India, thanks to then Prime Minister 
Nehru. The Dalai Lama had his dwelling there, and many 
Tibetans had followed him there from Tibet. Along two 
muddy main roads one could find shops, guesthouses, 
restaurants, and teashops. It really looked like a miniature 
version of Tibet. 

Our modest Kailash Hotel bungalow, set way up beyond 
the clouds, where daydreaming freaks sipped tea, had a 
superb view of the scenery below. On the other side of our 
guesthouse was a colorfully decorated, miniature Buddhist 
temple where Tibetans spun their prayer wheels, murmuring 
Om Mani Padme Hum day in and day out. We would often sit 
silently mesmerized by Tibetan refugees narrating their 
dauntless tales of breaking free from Tibet, of crossing the 
inhospitable mountain peaks, and of leaving all of their 
possessions behind in the middle of the night. Some of their 
fellow citizens never made it, they recounted; they were 
shot at close range. 

Compared to Manali, there were not as many travelers. 
Those who stayed in Dharamsala were engaged in the study 
of local languages, meditation, Buddhism, or such. A French 
student, for example, was learning Hindi and Sanskrit; an 
Italian doctor was studying Tibetan medicine; and an 


Australian was interested in the supernatural. Some had 
come for no specific reason, but had been significantly 
changed through their encounter with the Buddhist milieu. 
Who knows what karmic challenges had brought them all 
here? Dharamsala was such a small town back in 1974-75 
that we got to know nearly every freak that roamed about. 
Seldom did we see tourists there as we do today. 

During the pounding monsoon rains, we would sit in the 
main living room of the Kailash hotel and talk amongst 
ourselves or about Buddhism. Tibetans were so good- 
natured that we felt like we were part of their community. 
We mingled with them even more than with Hindus. One 
reason was that Buddhism does not follow the caste system. 
Compared to Hinduism, Tibetan Buddhism is more inclusive. 
Even if we did hold Hindu deities in the highest regard, Siva 
being the most well-liked among us, we found that Tibetan 
society was more egalitarian than Hindu society. But who 
can say for certain? 

Walking down to the Tibetan library, a few kilometers 
from our hotel, on a sunny afternoon, | felt an urge to learn 
the Tibetan language, especially after meeting other 
Westerners of my age who knew how to read and write 
Tibetan or Hindi. | was much impressed by these linguistic 
prodigies translating old Buddhist manuscripts into English. 
And God knows how | envied them. But deep within, 
something told me that this was not my fate. My time would 
come. In the meantime, we had the whole world to explore: 
India was at our doorstep and Nepal was right around the 
corner. Furthermore, we still had our hippie fantasies to 
believe in. Regardless of our attachment to maya, the 
illusory world, we still regarded compassion, a cardinal 
virtue in Buddhism, as of our most prized attribute. 

Due to the tremendous suffering prevalent in parts of 
Asia, Our peregrination up to this point had given us ways of 
understanding the law of karma and its effects on present 
day life. Our minds were opening to new perspectives and 
giving reign to new, broader ways of seeing the world. 


Surely, we were not here because of Adam and Eve. That 
was absurd! But perhaps it had something to do with our 
innumerable lives in the far distant past. We were going to 
find out once and for all! 

The law of karma whether good, bad, or neutral was just 
the end result of all of our past actions. Reincarnation, 
karma, dharma, Samadhi, Nirvana—these were all new terms 
for us that helped us to alter our frame of mind. Or so it 
seemed at first. This way of thinking was radically different 
from our Western approach. That said, our consciousness 
was slowly evolving along the Way. 

Apart from the mystical ambiance surrounding us, rock 
and folk rock music of the 70s was everywhere. Wherever we 
went, whether it be Kabul, Manali, or Dharamsala, ‘rock poet 
stars’ were there as our guides. They knew that back in the 
West something was amiss. Somebody had to put it back on 
track if humanity was to evolve. They were, in some way, our 
first messengers on the Path, sent to us by the gods to 
enlighten our souls. | could have stayed at Dharamsala for 
the rest of my existence, but the push to be in motion was 
deeply embedded in my mind. | decided to leave the 
following day. 

Traveling with three other guys in an old Indian bus, we 
arrived at Pathankot railway station late at night. 
Unfortunately there were no trains leaving for Delhi until 
early morning. On top of that, the ticket counters were 
closed. So, to save some money, we slept on the floor like 
the local travelers did. Who cared anyhow! We were in India, 
and that was the way it was. 

At the break of day, the steam engine pulled into New 
Delhi station, no sooner had it stopped than a multitude of 
insistent passengers tumbled forth, rushing through doors 
and open windows, frantically trying to get in. Once inside, 
they unscrupulously grabbed any vacant place and pushed 
away anyone who had not booked a seat. We had to be very 
careful not to get in their way. It was asking for it! Wherever 
a handkerchief was placed on a seat, it meant it was 


occupied. No use arguing either. They always had the upper 
hand. This was one of the problems of India’s over- 
population, which we had to come to terms with through our 
Stay. 

Ringo’s Guesthouse in Connaught Place was the safest 
place to crash in downtown Delhi for low-budget travelers. 
Sleeping on the rooftop with the stars glimmering overhead 
was an amazing experience. Hippies who had traveled 
lengthy distances from either Nepal or South India would 
swap travel tips for future destinations. We were a big, 
longhaired family trying to make sense of the world, and 
Ringo’s Guesthouse was a gateway for the tough guys of the 
road; it was not for everyone. There was a young Parisian 
secretary, for example, who told me of her uneasiness in 
Delhi. She just could not step outside and face the cows, 
people, and hustle and bustle on the streets. She had been 
waiting for her return ticket back to France for some time. 
Her big gaffe was that she had flown directly to Delhi 
without experiencing the various phases one encounters 
along the overland journey. The road to India was not meant 
for broken, feeble-minded tourists! Yet, for the rest of us, 
India was just getting more and more astounding day by day 
as we passed through miles of dust, filth, roads, rail network, 
buses, and cheap guesthouses. 

New Delhi was an electrifying place: beggars on the 
streets walked side by side with well-to-do Indians; sacred 
cows pilfered bananas from nearby merchants; hundreds of 
bicycles and rickshaws jingled simultaneously; 
schoolchildren passed by on parade with elephants in 
procession. Hundreds of other incredible scenes took place, 
too. It was almost too much for our minds to grasp. Each 
Hindu has his or her place and role in the social order. As 
wandering foreigners, we, too, felt ourselves to be a part of 
India. We immersed ourselves in it as though it were our own 
country. Unlike today, everyone in India was part of the 
cosmic family, be they Hindu, Moslem, Sikh, Buddhist, 
Jewish, or Christian. 


Connaught Place in New Delhi had been rebuilt by the 
British during the early 19th century with skillfully crafted 
white English colonial architecture. If it weren’t for peddlers, 
rickshaws, buses, cars, and bicycles moving madly about, 
one would think one were in old London at the end of the 
last century. A multitude of diverse images bombarded our 
delicate Western minds at once. Amazingly, no one, in all 
this pandemonium, crashed into each other. At the center, 
the American Express office was overflowing with longhaired 
travelers exchanging foreign currencies or expecting mail 
from overseas. Where else, if not at your embassy, could one 
expect to receive mail in India? Each of us paraded about in 
a motley of oriental outfits: Indian pajamas, Afghan shirts 
and jackets, necklaces hanging around our necks with 
strange rings or amulets. To our mind, we looked more 
oriental than the locals themselves. Design was personal. 
Hippies picked up whatever dress they fancied along the 
road to suit their tastes. This distinctive characteristic set us 
apart from either locals or tourists. Several among us even 
walked barefoot on the streets, just like some Hindus. They 
did as they pleased, wherever they may have been 
throughout India. 

The train bound for Agra and the Taj Mahal left the next 
day at a agonizingly slow pace, which made me wonder if | 
would actually make it there. Once out of the city, | sat 
admiring Uttar Pradesh’s landscapes and thanked heaven 
that | was able to book a seat at the New Delhi Indian 
Railway station counter for foreigners on the second floor. It 
was very handy for one did not have to struggle, nor wait 
endless hours queuing up, which could take the whole 
morning. These counters were only available in large Indian 
cities, not in smaller towns. 

At the Taj Mahal, | stood awestruck before this imposing 
mausoleum, built more than 400 years ago by Shah Jahan 
(1594-1666) in memory of his third wife Muntaz Mahal. For 
its construction, it is said that the Shah had summoned 
hundreds of Indian architects. He was later imprisoned by 


his own rebellious, fanatical son Aurangzeb, who had 
murdered his brother Dara Shikoh for having embraced the 
Upanishads, ancient scriptures of Hinduism. Sadly for 
hippies, Agra had long been a top tourist destination, so not 
too many budget travelers set out here. Anyhow, the nearby 
shops sold fine semiprecious stones, which | had begun to 
collect. They had a strong magnetic pull for me. | began 
collecting them as far back as Mashhad, where | picked up 
some turquoise. In Kabul, | found lapis lazuli, and in other 
parts of India | found black stones, moonstones, amethysts, 
and many others. | was spellbound by the power of stones 
since the beginning of my trip. My interest in stones, and 
also jewelry, lead me decades later to become a handicraft 
Salesman in European Antique fairs. We loved India, and 
India in return took care of us. 

The Hawal Mahal, in Jaipur, Rajasthan, commonly called 
the Wind Palace, also had an abundance of handicraft shops, 
which were located on both sides of the road. It was a little 
touristy, even for the times, but still we would bargain for 
whatever exotic clothes or jewelry caught our eye. To this 
day Jaipur, perhaps more than Agra, is well-known 
throughout India for its astronomical display of precious and 
semiprecious stones. Be that as it may, it also happens to be 
one of the hottest cities in India. As a result, the stones come 
at a price. 

From Jaipur, a two-day train ride took us to the holy city 
of Benares—also known as Varanasi or Kashi, in Hindi— 
where hundreds of temples face the holy Ganges River. 
Through the ages, Hindus have believed that whoever 
bathes in these holy waters purifies sins committed in earlier 
lives. True or not, | decided to jump in and respect Hindu 
tradition along with other pilgrims dipping and washing 
themselves. Many drank the waters while chanting sacred 
hymns or meditating cross-legged under a blue, sunny sky. 
Not far off, a funeral pyre severely shattered my remaining 
preconceptions about life and the afterlife. Being and 
nothingness—there it was! Never had | been so shaken up in 


my life as | was from observing a dead corpse lying on a pile 
of half-burnt wood blazing away into emptiness. | was 
twenty-five years old then, but the image of life’s bleakness 
had long lasting repercussions. As | watched this inferno 
burning, my mind became blank, and | became deeply 
concentrated on the notion of the brief, transient existence 
of our day-to-day lives. Someday, | would also leave this 
armor, escape my material existence, and renew myself 
through reincarnation. It took me several days of profound 
introspection before properly coming back to my senses. 
The bazaar in old Benares was a network of narrow, 
poorly lit alleys through which even cows made their rounds. 
And you had better move out of the way or else. | took the 
main alley, which zigzagged up to the famous centuries-old 
ghat. Luckily, it was the dry season. During the monsoon, 
you had to be careful of each step you took, for it was 
difficult to discern between cow dung, mud, and dog 
excrement. On either side of the bazaar were shops, tea 
stalls, and boutiques selling countless odds and ends— 
everything from exquisite perfumes, spices, and Indian 
musical instruments to colorful cloth, incense, saris, and 
foodstuff. It was also very easy to get lost. Hippies passing 
through Benares invariably purchased an authentic 
multicolored cotton scarf dedicated to Siva, Vishnu, Ganesh, 
or Krishna. Hindus believed that by wearing this sacred 
scarf, one would be under some supernatural protection. For 
us it was a sign that differentiated us from other, less 
experienced travelers. This mark of distinction meant that 
we had attained something—that we had been to Benares in 
search of the Truth. On that same day, intrigued about 
Indian mysticism, | bought a copy of Autobiography of a Yogi 
by Yogananda, which was then a very fashionable book. 
From that day on, his book was with me at all times, like a 
sort of Bible. Reading it in detail turned me on to the idea of 
other dimensions, the astral world, the existence of life after 
death, and the possibility of communicating with divine 
beings in this lifetime. It was also through Yogananda that | 


learned of concepts like Samadhi. After a couple of days in 
this holiest of cities, | decided it was time to leave. 

As the train spurted pitch-black charcoal smoke up into 
the heat of the day, | felt rather nostalgic to be leaving 
Benares and the holy Ganges River. | frequently felt this way 
after leaving a memorable town or region in India. Anyway, | 
had to move on. 

| reached the Nepali-Indian border in the middle of the 
night, under a glowing full moon. The border was closed and 
we had to spend the night in a nearby guesthouse. The next 
day, sitting by myself on an Indian bus heading toward 
Kathmandu, | took in the unsurpassed beauty of the 
mountains as we ascended higher and higher amidst the 
terraced paddy fields and surreal white clouds. Sadly, the 
bus was packed with a load of deafening Indian high school 
students on a field trip. They were impatient to strike up a 
conversation with any foreigner they could. Obviously, 
talking to them would have lead to mental fatigue. Not that | 
did not want to talk to them, but there were simply too many 
of them asking the same question over and over again: 
“Where do you come from?” or “What is your name?” We 
had learned throughout our journey to keep energy to 
ourselves. We needed every bit of it. India was so scorching 
that idle discussions could sap one’s drive. At times, maybe 
because of fatigue we simply disregarded them by saying 
‘jello’ in Hindi, which meant to go away. It was bad manners, 
but it was the only weapon we had. Every traveler knew this 
and used this magical word whenever in need. 


Kathmandu: Discovery of the I Ching 


The one of a kind bus odyssey from the Indian border to 
Kathmandu passed through some of the most thrilling 
scenery | had seen so far. The bus sloped slowly upward 
along sinuous roads skirted by paddy fields and mountains 
until it finally reached the pure white clouds, anda 
wonderful feeling of contentment pervaded the core of my 
being. It was so unadulterated up there that it seemed as 


though the gods of yesterday were waiting for us to join 
them in their mystical heavenly sphere. 

At the end of our day-long journey, we finally reached 
Kathmandu. Darkness crawled in swiftly as we leapt out of 
the bus and onto the street. On each side of the road a 
dozen or so enticing, compact Nepali and Tibetan shops 
stood there waiting for the hungry traveler. An otherworldly 
aura of quiet reigned all through the night. 

“But how strange? Why are there more hippies here than 
in India?” | thought to myself. 

Teashops were filled with Westerners smoking herbal 
substances. Indeed, as soon as | stepped into one of them, 
everyone there said ‘hello’ as though we had known each 
other for years, yet they had no idea who | was or where | 
had come from. It was an inspiring and welcoming sign of 
friendship, for we all knew how daring the journey had been. 

Kathmandu’s main Freak Street, named after us, was our 
pied-a-terre with guesthouses, restaurants, teashops, and 
boutiques stretched out from one end of town to the other. 
Like Bangkok today, Kathmandu was a major hub with 
thousands of drifters from all walks of life, congregating 
together like a big hippy family. Not only had we shifted 
gears coming here, but the cuisine as well had changed. 
What a U-turn from the spicy Indian sweat-inducing Indian 
dishes we had been eating. It was a welcome shift to the 
mild Nepali dishes. Let us not forget the vast array of hot 
pies served with coffee and the European food as well. What 
more could one ask for? For these simple reasons, and the 
cool climate, more travelers hung around in Kathmandu in 
the 70s than in any other place in Asia. We felt more at 
home there than anywhere. Having traveled so far, and 
having seen so many unseasoned travelers like us, | sensed 
that chatting up other Westerners who had not gone 
overland seemed useless. Many had simply flown there. 
Even if they looked like hippies, | could not connect with 
them. They had missed a grandiose adventure. For we who 
had traveled overland to Kathmandu had gained a 


tremendous amount of Knowledge and insight through our 
interactions with people all over Asia. 

During the day, Kathmandu’s exceptional mountains 
bewitched us with their magnificent panoramas. Evenings 
were even more entertaining as we would listen to an 
assortment of 70s rock music in teashops with Australian 
and Japanese travelers who had recently crossed over from 
Southeast Asia and the Far East. We picked each others’ 
brains to complete our onward journeys. Of course, Lonely 
Planet was unheard of then. Information came by word of 
mouth. 

Swayambu, on the outer reaches of Kathmandu, was well- 
known for its ancient Tibetan temple and monastery. This 
was another holy place much treasured by us, where we 
could get in touch with ourselves or talk to Tibetan monks 
about their way of life. In retrospect, | must say that this 
spiritual abode had a special meaning for me, as it was the 
place where | mysteriously encountered the | Ching. Here is 
my story: 

One morning, Pierre, a French engineering student who 
had run away from France for being a conscientious 
objector, and for refusing to repay his student loans, invited 
me and two other travelers to drop acid or LSD. | was a bit 
hesitant about the whole thing at first, preferring rather to 
be left alone, but then | decided to go along with them. 
Interestingly enough, what was peculiar about our get- 
together was that we happened to be four people with four 
different elements, astrologically, that is: water, fire, air, and 
earth. Our vibes were in tune with one another. 

The entire day and night, even if we hadn’t slept the 
whole night through, was filled with overpowering 
philosophical inquisitiveness. At the break of dawn, 
emerging from our intellectual conversations, Pierre pulled 
out a tightly wrapped hard-covered yellow book, shielded 
with a yellow Tibetan shawl. (Buddhist tradition holds that 
yellow is the color of the middle way.) He then took three 
coins, threw them on the table, and drew several strange 


lines on a piece of paper, until finally, when he had finished 
the maneuver six times, he opened up the enigmatic 
Chinese book. He read the contents to himself for a few 
moments, and then handed it over to the rest of us. While 
reading the account of the specified hexagram, something 
flashed in my mind, as though a secret code had finally been 
broken: the hexagram had foretold the entire day that had 
passed in a single paragraph. A synchronicity of past and 
present events unfolded in my mind. A first insight into the 
mysteries of the psyche had been at last disclosed. By some 
means my voracious longing for knowledge had borne fruit. 
If past and present exist, then the future must also exist, | 
thought to myself. In due course, this led me to look further 
into the issue. 

The book, an ancient Chinese work of wisdom and 
divination, was the | Ching or Book of Changes. This sacred 
book, | later found out, had been translated from Chinese 
into German by the sinologist Richard Wilhelm, who had 
worked on the translation from a Chinese manuscript for 
over 20 years. From the moment | encountered the | Ching 
until now, it has been my sole trustworthy channel. Having 
received this answer from my wanderings, as it were, | 
decided to return to Montpellier, get a copy of the book, and 
gaze deeply into its wisdom. 

A week or so later, as if faith had decided ahead of time 
which action | would take, Alain, a heavyset French 
vacationer from the Vosges, whom | had met a week earlier, 
also expressed a longing to return to France. We were both 
running out of money, and we had one priority in mind: to 
move as fast as possible. 


Return Journey to Istanbul 

Parting from Asia’s idyllic world, especially while so many 
other travelers were setting off for adventures into the wild 
Himalayas, or pursuing their course into Thailand or 
Southeast Asia, was quite difficult. We had no other choice 
but to go back. All the same, one way or another, we knew 


we would come back to see more of Nepal and India. Time 
was not on our side! We had scarcely enough funds to get us 
back as far as Istanbul. 

From the Indian-Nepali border to Benares, our passage 
had been smooth. Yet, the route after that turned out to bea 
nightmare. We had not booked any seats for the Benares- 
Delhi coach and, as a result, we had to pay the price. At the 
start of the journey, the train was filled with empty seats, so 
we Sat close to a window for a view, ever mindful of getting 
covered by the steam engine’s coal dust. Then, later during 
the night, out of the blue, the train came to a stop in a small 
village. Sticking my head out the window, | saw a bustling 
crowd of Hindu villagers struggling and fighting against 
each other simply to get onto the train. Some, the most 
desperate ones, jumped right through the windows; others 
pushed passed anyone in their way and made beelines to 
any seat that was still unoccupied. It was chaos! This was 
really Dante’s Inferno! In the middle of this mayhem, the 
ticket controller came unswervingly toward us and told us to 
go away. We had not booked any seats. The entire train was 
SO unimaginably overloaded with passengers—from top to 
bottom, from the compartments to the aisles, even to the 
racks on top for luggage—that we barely had any room to 
move. The only place we could find was near the train’s 
restroom, where we Sat on our bags. God only knows how 
thorny it was to get through some of those haunting 
moments that night. 

Back at the Ringo guesthouse in Delhi the next day, we 
ran into two conspicuous looking travelers, who it turns out 
had lived in Southern India for an extended period of time. 
One of them, holding a sitar case in his hands, had been 
studying Indian music for over a year; the other had learned 
some basic Sanskrit in Pondicherry, a former French colony 
on the Southeast coast. They were the only foreigners | had 
met during the last five months who had been intensely 
caught up in some aspect of Indian culture. 
Notwithstanding, what amazed me was that they did not 


smoke hashish. Ninety-nine per cent of all travelers in Asia 
at that time were into hash. Yet, these two graduate 
students had simply brushed aside experiences of herbal 
induced euphoria to dedicate their lives to Indian culture. In 
a way, they were my inspiration for settling down in India 
several years later to pursue yoga. 

After more than three weeks of sleepless nights on buses 
and trains, we made it to Kabul. This was at some point 
during the winter frost season. Tall, overconfident, bearded 
Afghanis wearing heavy sheepskin coats said “Hello my 
friend” in a welcoming tone as we entered their shops. 
Seated cross-legged on bright Afghani carpets, we would 
never start by thrashing out prices. It was considered bad 
form. We would drink tea and talk about our country of 
origin, the places we had seen, or other exciting topics. Only 
after we had gotten to know each other would we start 
discussing business. So as to make some money once we got 
back to France, we thought to buy some Eastern trinkets 
either in bazaars or in markets. In Nepal, for instance, we 
bought 300 paper rice decorations depicting Hindu and 
Tibetan mystics along with a good number of silver rings 
and semi-precious stones. In Benares, we picked up 30 
handmade Hindu cotton scarves depicting various Hindu 
gods and goddesses. Kabul was the best place for lapis lazuli 
stones and embellished Afghan shirts and jackets. We 
always preferred to travel light, but this time it was wiser to 
go back to France with wares than to return empty handed. 
We barely had enough to get back to France in the first 
place, and | was pretty worried about how | was to pay for 
my airfare back to Montreal from France. 

Kabuli food, which had lots of white meat and rice mixed 
with dry raisins on the side, was new to us. In those days, 
not as many Westerners were vegetarian. We ate whatever 
was on the menu, but sometimes we had to face the dire 
consequences and agonizing pains of gastrointestinal 
infections, which could leave us worn out for days on end. 
The only natural therapy then was tea, boiled rice, and rest. 


The risk of eating contaminated food was widespread all 
around Asia and a few unlucky travelers fell ill to the point of 
having to return back home. 

We left Kabul on a cold early morning in a heated 
Mercedes Benz bus. Afghanistan might have been a forsaken 
place, for who knows what reason, but they had some of the 
finest buses in Asia. From Kathmandu to the Pakistani 
border, it was a rough drive all the way. But after that things 
got better. As the bus rushed through the dusty desert 
landscapes, a few kilometers outside of Kabul, seated at the 
back with Alain, | noticed that the deep blue sky overhead 
was of the same color as my lapis lazuli stones, which | had 
bought at the Kabul bazaar. | imagined Mother Nature 
moulding the stones to her taste. 

Mashhad, unlike hectic Teheran, was quiet. It was also 
famed throughout history for its much prized turquoise 
stones. | tried to barter for Iranian silk or woolen carpets, but 
they were too costly and too cumbersome to carry back to 
Europe. While crossing the Northern Iranian Mountain range 
at Tabriz, | noticed once again the close likeness between 
the color of the Iranian sky and my turquoise stones. 

Teheran had been pretty messy the whole day, but we 
managed to get across our foreigner’s guesthouse, the then 
popular Amir Kabir. After a heavy breakfast of naan (an 
Iranian round bread similar to the bread we had in Punjab), 
butter, and tea, we were all set to hit the road bound for 
Turkey. Warmly seated way up high we felt comfy and could 
doze off. What a welcome change it was from the Nepali and 
Indian buses—colorful yes, but so painful. Back in India, 
every bump on the road was a tortuous up and down seesaw 
ride that left us sleepless the whole night. The buses in 
Turkey usually stopped overnight in a neighboring Turkish 
town at Erzurum or Lake Van, not too far-off from the biblical 
ark of Noah. 

The closer we got to Europe, the more we could feel its 
influence. The oriental style of clothing we wore began to 
feel more or less out of place. Iranians and Turks wore mostly 


Western clothing, except for a few older people. The only 
people who really looked oriental were us budget hippie 
travelers sketchily dressed in our white Indian pajamas. With 
our holy Benares scarves around our necks, our red or white 
Afghan shirts and jackets, leather sandals, and Manali 
blankets over our shoulders, we were the ones who really 
looked Asian! 

Our picky fashion sense established a natural divide 
between us and other less knowledgeable travelers. Turks in 
Istanbul were familiar with foreigners and so nobody paid 
much attention to our looks. The only apprehension we had 
stemmed from the fact that we were strangers with hard 
foreign currency, and that made a difference. 

Six months had passed since my last stay in Istanbul, and 
it seemed to me that the city had somehow changed its 
pace. It had filled up with Westerners eager to travel to 
Afghanistan or India. Several of them, the most daring ones, 
had taken an overland trip from Europe to Lebanon and then 
into Turkey, chronicling the ancient Roman ruins of Baalbek, 
or other sites in the Near-east. But in our minds, without 
being presumptuous, we felt we had surpassed them all. We 
had just completed a journey of six long months across Asia. 
The other travelers we met on the road were happy for the 
travel tips we were able to share with them for their own 
journeys. 

It took us roughly three weeks—almost non-stop—to 
traverse the whole of Asia, from Kathmandu to Istanbul, and 
arrive safe and sound at the Sultan Anmed mosque 
overlooking the Bosporus. But that was not yet the end of 
our trip. We still had to get back to Europe by the cheapest 
and safest means possible. | had investigated the possibility 
of embarking on a Turkish mercantile vessel bound for 
Marseille, but it turned out to be too hazardous. In the end, 
after looking around for the best possible means, we found a 
trustworthy bus that took us as far as Munich. 


Chapter 3: Back to Europe 


Istanbul to Montpellier 

The Istanbul-Munich homeward trip turned out to be the 
least engaging of all. Our dreams had suddenly ended. We 
were back in civilization. The enchantment and all the rest 
had passed. The former Yugoslavia was, if truth be told, 
rather dull, gray, and gloomy. Still, we had to get back to 
Europe, and God knows how many tedious hours we spent 
on that bus driving along a mostly potholed highway with 
nothing but farms stretching out before our sight on the 
horizon. It had rained most of the time and the heavens 
above were opaque with clouds. 

How shocking it was to stand in downtown Munich with 
its tall buildings and countless pedestrians feverishly 
running about for their daily tasks. Though we did not 
realize it at the time, we were again going through another 
abrupt cultural change. It was much too much for us. We did 
not have much cash left either. We needed it to stay alive. | 
had spent all of my remaining money on my return bus 
ticket in Istanbul. And Alain, my fellow traveler, was also 
running short. Munich might have been a nice place to visit, 
but we had neither the time nor the interest in sightseeing 
around the old part of the city: our main concern was to 
hitch back to France as soon as possible. 

We had no trouble getting through Germany. But as soon 
as we arrived at the Swiss borders, two customs officers, 
meticulously observing the way we were dressed and 
inspecting our passports stacked with Asian visas, asked us 
to open up our bags and pockets. Of course we were not 
dumb enough to carry anything illegal, because that is 
exactly what they would be looking for. But that’s not all! 
For the mere reason that we did not have enough money on 
us, they refused our right of entry, even though we had valid 
passports. Can you imagine the frustration? 

Standing near the border, worn out, hungry, and eager to 
get back to Alain’s home in Northern France we waited 


wretchedly for some kind of miracle to happen. Not knowing 
what else to do, we went to a nearby restaurant to chill out. 
We told our nightmare story to the restaurant owner who, in 
no time at all, related our misfortune to a Dutch couple 
sitting across from our table. The couple came straight over 
to our table and gave us a stack of notes. 

“That'll be enough to get through the borders right?” 
They asked. 

What a twist of fate! We were ecstatic! We thanked them 
and promised to send the money back as soon as we 
reached France. 

“Forget it and have a good trip,” they replied. 

It must have been some good karma we picked up along 
away, especially after all we had gone through. Providence 
was paving the way. 

Shortly thereafter, around one or two o’clock at night, we 
were back on the road, hitchhiking through remote towns. 
Drivers picked us up and dropped us here and there. In spite 
of all that, we still had a long road ahead. The night was cold 
with the frosty Jura Mountains, snowy hills, and wet roads all 
around us. Then, as luck would have it, a French truck driver 
pulled over and let us in. We slept on and off, exhausted, for 
who knows how many hours, but at last we made it to Alain’s 
home in the French Vosges. Sitting in front of the fireplace 
with a warm meal was certainly a blissful experience after all 
we had been through. A week or so afterwards, | hitched 
back to Montpellier, which involved spending countless 
hours on the road and hitchhiking for more than 700 
kilometers. 

The Montpellier | had left six months earlier had not 
changed a bit. Meeting up with my university friends, 
though, turned out to be rather bewildering. While talking 
with some of them, | noticed that a transformation had 
occurred within me. | had grown rich in a peculiar down-to- 
earth awareness. What | had gone through in those six 
months was more than what | had learned in the West for 
years. | was way ahead of Western common sense, for | had 


been immersed into the four main religions of the world: 
Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism. | simply could 
not communicate with my old friends any longer. A 
stumbling block had suddenly alienated us. Their psyche, 
from what | noticed, was full of preconceived thoughts; mine 
was open. 

Despite that, | had a purpose being back in Montpellier: 
the | Ching. The next morning, | soent hours searching for 
the book in every Montpellier bookstore | could find. But 
none of them had it. Finally, as a last option, | decided to 
check out an antique bookshop in the heart of old 
Montpellier. Just as | was about to open the door, | saw to my 
disbelief a single yellow hard-cover copy of the | Ching 
sitting overhead on a bookshelf. 

“Wow. What a strange coincidence,” | thought to myself. 
“One last | Ching and it fell right on me.” 

In the beginning, the book was difficult to comprehend: 
the hexagrams, lines, imagery, and intricate interpretations. 
It didn’t make sense to me at all! | didn’t have a background 
in Eastern studies, nor had | studied Chinese philosophy 
before. Even so, thanks to my persistent will, | slowly began 
to unwind its mysteries. 

Whenever | consulted the | Ching, with a candle and 
incense to purify the air, moments of magic and mystical 
insight suffused my whole being. For days and months, | 
tossed the coins and read the same hexagrams—sometimes 
five or six times over to gain a more in-depth understanding. 
| wanted to thrust aside my old way of thinking and start 
anew by grasping each esoteric implication. Every morning, 
as | delved deeper, future events stretched into the present. 
The energies of each day that passed by were depicted in 
the hexagram, which symbolized what the outcome would 
be. The sacred book gave me advice on what rules of 
conduct to follow, where to go, what people to avoid and so 
forth. Each individual hexagram was connected toa 
particular level of consciousness. Through the | Ching, | 
came to understand that | would have to synchronize both 


yin and yang energies, within and without. That might well 
have been the most difficult task | would accomplish for 
years. 

Mastering the | Ching required persistence and an 
immersion in its mysteries: a negative thought, if not 
managed properly, and if thrown out into the phenomenal 
world, could lead to what the book called ‘misfortune’. 
Positive thoughts gave rise to an impartial mind, new 
Spiritual contacts, and an entirely new level of awareness. | 
was always free to choose its guidelines. A particular action 
gave exacting results. The | Ching became my guru, and | 
used it as a magical instrument to boost my consciousness 
and plumb its deeper mysteries. 

Around that time, | put my doctoral research on hold to 
more thoroughly study that sacred book and its related 
subjects. Not wanting to keep this secret book to myself, | 
often talked about it to close friends. Some took to it 
ardently. Others, more or less unprepared, never got any 
insight out of it. The book revealed its secret meanings only 
to those who were in tune with the cosmos. So, when 
introducing it to friends in need, | have always waited for 
that magic moment in a person’s eyes to see if they are 
ready or not. Among the friends who grasped it, a stunning, 
mystical halo encircled us. We knew that the book would 
show us the way to something bigger and better. Indeed, by 
following the | Ching’s guidelines, which was a form of yoga 
in itself, we were purifying our minds in order to gain access 
to the heavenly worlds. 

Physically speaking, during our entire overland journey in 
Asia, we had not thought much about sex. There was simply 
no time for impetuous carnal desires. We had better things 
to do than to think about intercourse. We were more 
interested in finding out about the world, and our odyssey to 
India took time and energy. In the end, though, my body 
came to be energized, my mind collected and serene. | felt 
as secure as a fortress within and rich in understanding. 
From an esoteric perspective, we were unintentionally 


mastering the nature of our first, lowest chakra, the 
Muladhara chakra, situated at the base of the spine. 

Traveling to Asia in the mid-70s was something of a way 
of life. In North America or Europe it was all the same thing: 
Western civilization. But someone who had traveled across 
Asia had a deeper understanding. In those days, one’s 
country of origin, gender, and beliefs did not matter much, 
because we were all part of the same hippy family. The only 
difference had to do with how far one had traveled. For 
those who had made it as far as Afghanistan or Pakistan, we 
believed they had missed the most important part: India. 
India in the 70s was like San Francisco in the late 60s. The 
global center of awareness had shifted to India. All Western 
convictions were eventually brushed aside, which paved the 
way for Indian mysticism as a substitute. Philosophers, 
authors, and poets like Timothy Leary, Jack Kerouac, Allan 
Watts, Carlos Castaneda, Allen Ginsburg, and Aldous Huxley 
—to say nothing of a wide range of rock stars—were in due 
course succeeded by Hinduism, Buddhism, and Taoism. We 
got to the nucleus of the search by deepening our insights 
into original works translated from Sanskrit, Tibetan, or 
ancient Chinese. 

In spite of our affinity with Eastern mysticism, there 
remained a cultural stumbling block between those who had 
traveled to Asia and those who had remained in the West. 
Still, we had a common bond that held us together, which 
would become immediately apparent when listening to or 
playing music, especially the songs of Neil Young or John 
Lennon. Naturally, for those who had been to India, some 
kind of mystery enveloped us. Girls, as well, were always 
curious to find out what we had experienced during our 
travels. 

And that’s how | met Louise. One morning, while selling 
my oriental items at the university campus, a blue-eyed, 
blonde Parisian girl, intrigued by the colorful display | had in 
front of me, came over and asked whether | knew someone 
by the name of Didier who had also been to Asia. 


“No, but I’d really be glad to meet him,” | replied. 

Because of her keen interest in oriental handicrafts, | 
gave her a pink Shaivite scarf from Benares with the 
Sanskrit inscription Om Nama Shiva printed on it. Without 
much further ado, she invited me to her room for some 
coffee and conversation. The 60s and 70s were times of 
great sexual liberation. AIDS was unheard of and we took 
whatever liberties we wanted to fulfill our needs. We were 
back in the Western hemisphere! Didier, who | met later, was 
a Parisian-born hippie who had made it as far as Pakistan, 
but not to India. The first time we met, he was in a tight 
spot: he had been called to serve 18 months in the French 
army but had refused to enroll. He ran away and drifted 
through Southern France. Despite all his hang-ups, we 
became the best of friends. Every Saturday morning, for 
example, at Montpellier’s open flea market, he played the 
flute to attract potential customers for me, while | sold my 
oriental knickknacks and made an excellent return. Some 
months later, he split town, perhaps to return to Asia. 
Anyway, | never heard from him or saw him after that. 

One drizzling morning, one or two months later, | heard a 
knock on my front door. An old friend of mine from Montreal 
had dropped by to pay me a visit. It was Jean-Marc, who | 
had not seen in over two years—not since | left Montreal in 
1973. He had recently broken up with his girlfriend and was 
in complete shambles. Thanks to the southern, even- 
tempered climate, he was able to get back on track. | told 
him all about my overland voyage to Asia, but spared him 
the finer details. He also wanted to see it for himself. And so, 
after rounding up some funds here and there, we decided to 
hit the road for India. 

| had heard several wild tales back in Montpellier of the 
then famous Magic Bus, a psychedelic-colored old school 
bus jam-packed with freaks, which was scheduled to leave 
once or twice weekly from Amsterdam and arrive in Istanbul 
a day or two later. We later found out that it left only once a 
week, so we had to wait a few days. We did not really know 


the hazards we would run into. With three days to go before 
our departure, we spent most of our time at the then famous 
Melg Weg or Paradiso in downtown Amsterdam, listening to 
rock bands, music, toking, and playing pool. We did not 
sleep much for those three days. 

The bus left early in the morning and was supposed to 
arrive two days later in Istanbul. Unfortunately, somewhere 
along the road in Northern Italy, it broke down. We waited in 
vain for the next bus and asked for a partial reimbursement 
from the driver. But he had no liability, so it was useless. We 
decided to hitch all the way down to Rome. Once there, to 
save some bills, we would sleep overnight in a park and, 
during the morning hours, roam around the city, book a 
cheap flight to Istanbul, and fly out the next day. 

Given the circumstances, flying to Istanbul was the 
cheapest and safest way to get to our destination. An 
overland journey from Rome to Istanbul would have sapped 
our energies: we would have had to cross the whole of Italy 
and Greece. Istanbul’s airport was filled with army officers 
on the lookout for suspicious persons, weapons, drugs, and 
whatnot. It was late at night, but downtown Istanbul was still 
lively. Time was rapidly changing course. We were about to 
pass through the gates to freedom once more: Asia was at 
our doorstep. 


Chapter 4: Second Overland Journey 
to India: 1975 


Istanbul to South India 


On the whole, things looked different in old Istanbul since 
my first trip there in 1974. | had the impression that more 
and more budget travelers had begun hanging around the 
Pudding Shop. Istanbul’s bazaar, with its narrow alleys and 
shops packed one against the other, displaying everything 
from spices to kilim carpets, had not lost its exotic appeal. It 
was just more crowded. The interior was so big that we had 
trouble finding our way out. Naturally we got lost quite a few 
times. Due to the fact that many Turkish-German émigrés 
had returned to settle in Turkey, German had become the 
most important language in the bazaar after English. 

Bowled over by the incredible Sultan Anmed Mosque 
overlooking the Bosporus, we would sit around in oblivion 
admiring the gigantic lamp at its center. | felt at home in 
Istanbul, and, having crossed into that new time zone, | felt 
that my personality had impulsively adapted to the change. 
| had the challenge of two distinct ways of experiencing the 
world: a Western perspective and an Asian perspective. 
Naturally, being foreigners, we did as we pleased, not 
having any Western rules to follow, though most of the time 
we made sure not to run into any kind of problem. My friend 
Jean-Marc had never experienced this before. He was faced 
with a completely new setting. This was his first overland 
journey, and he needed time to adapt. Yet, something inside 
of me, some compelling force, was calling me toward 
Southern India, and | felt less inclined to fritter away time 
touring Asia again. | had done it before and did not really 
feel the need to do it again. This dilemma soon led to 
quarrels that we would never dream of having in Europe, 
even though we were the best of friends. His Western 
mindset perhaps needed more time to adapt to this Eastern 


setting. Anyway, | had been there before and my mind was 
elsewhere, certainly not in Turkey. 

Remembering the theft | experienced a year ago in 
Ankara, | thought that taking the train to Teheran from 
Istanbul was not a good idea, even if it was cheap. One had 
to be cautious for the whole trip, to say nothing of the 
congestion and monotonous pace. The best and safest 
alternative was to take a bus across Turkey to the Iranian 
border. There, we could hop onto another bus to Teheran 
and, once there, go straight to the same camping ground 
where | had been before. 

Two days later, | met three Italian hippies who had turned 
up in Istanbul with a car. Since | spoke Italian, | was able to 
translate for them into English. After having given them 
some assistance, they invited me to accompany them for 
free as far as Afghanistan or Pakistan as a guide and 
translator. They had no command of English, or any other 
language, and | didn’t have to give it a second thought: it 
was a free ride all the way without any hassles on local 
buses. | agreed to meet up with my friend in Kabul. Maybe 
karma had framed our different paths. | would go on with my 
spiritual quest alone, no matter what obstacles were set 
before me. 

Driving in a two horsepower French Renault across the 
Afghanistan desert was jaw-dropping. The wind blew in 
gusts and, between the pleats of the white scarf that 
covered my face, | caught a glimpse of a caravan that 
struggled to keep pace. The sand swirled up and down and 
seemed as though demons and witches had gathered there 
for a sabbath in the sky. The roads were empty and stretched 
on for miles, but they were paved all the way to Kathmandu. 

In Kabul, we loosened up and sat on old Afghan carpets in 
the living room of our guesthouse. We drank chai and talked 
with other travelers. It was unbearably hot but dry, and we 
spent afternoons laying on our hard rope and wood beds 
watching the squeaky ventilator spin round and round until 
the air would cool down in the evenings. Kabul and Istanbul 


had never been lasting chill out sites but transit places 
before moving westward. From time to time, we would bump 
into other freaks whom we had met weeks earlier in Istanbul, 
either roving about the same passageway or lost in the main 
bazaar or maybe again staying at the same guesthouse. We 
would greet each other and celebrate the circumstance. It 
was common then. 

Throughout it all, the urge to travel to Southern India 
remained within me. Nothing could have stopped me from 
getting there. My fellow Italian travelers decided not to 
explore Pakistan or India, but to spend their days in Kabul. | 
was 25 and not the least worried about continuing on alone. 

Not too many freaks traveled this far. Incidentally, the 
most interesting crossing, for those who dared, had always 
been the Khyber Pass from Afghanistan to Pakistan. For the 
most breathtaking panoramas, one could travel atop of the 
bus with the Pakistanis and Afghanis, who would proudly 
show off their rifles. Ever present in the background, a 
monumental stretch of proud, solitary mountains would 
stand mighty and still. 

In contrast to the silence of the Khyber Pass, India was a 
lively place and full of surprises. Hardly anything worked! 
Trains were either late or did not show up at all. Buses were 
overloaded, noisy, and one often had to fight to get through. 
Hotels were cheap, but they sometimes had bugs, 
mosquitoes, or monkeys who would steal your food. In spite 
of it all, we loved it, and it felt like a second home. 

After passing through barren lands and painstaking 
hardships along the road, we would always settle in the 
fresh, humid Himalayan Mountains. Since my first passage, 
the state of Himachal Pradesh in Northern India was divided 
between hash smokers, who stayed in Manali, and mystics, 
who took refuge in Dharamsala or McCleod Ganj. From the 
beginning, Dharamsala had always been a place of major 
interest for Buddhists or travelers in search of the Truth. 
There had always been something special in the air about 
this place. His Holiness, the Dalai Lama, after his escape 


from Lhasa had settled here with hundreds of thousands of 
Tibetan refugees. A positive spiritual aura filled the area and 
even more so when his Holiness was at his residence. 
Indeed, as soon as he would leave on a mission, in India or 
overseas, the mysterious benevolent force that His Holiness 
emitted somehow diminished in strength. 

Feeling drawn particularly toward Buddhism, since 
Buddhism, unlike Hinduism, has no intricate caste system, | 
thought of becoming a practitioner and following the 
precepts. For the time being, however, | resisted. | later 
found out that yoga and Buddhism had close ties going back 
to late antiquity. The Buddha had practiced yoga for more 
than eight years before reaching enlightenment, and he had 
incorporated the ancient Indian philosophy of Samkhya into 
his practice. During the monsoon rains, we would get 
together at our guesthouse, Kailash Hotel, were we would 
get caught up in discussions about magic, esotericism, 
acupuncture, Eastern religions, or numerology. But we never 
messed around with black magic. We wanted to find out 
what our purpose on earth was after all. 

When the pouring rains had evaporated into thin air, we 
would walk down around the holy mountains, blankets over 
our shoulders like the Hindus, our minds silent. Never in my 
life had | encountered such mystical insight as | did there in 
the Himalayas. Contemplating in silence while admiring the 
beauty of the surrounding mountains was a form of 
meditation. Nothing was more precious than these moments 
of complete surrender to our inner self. We knew what peace 
of mind meant up in the Himalayas, as opposed to the 
frenetic Western world, which did not give us any answers to 
what we were looking for. We were content to simply exist 
there, faraway from our homelands. Tibetans and Hindus 
alike considered us Sadhus, or spiritual wanderers, for 
having crossed so many frontiers in search of the Truth. 

Full moons were days of celebration in India. Amassed in 
the lounge of our guesthouse, with guitars and tablas, we 
would sing and play music until late at night. At times, 


though, these full moon nights were quite puzzling. | 
remember one night, while deep asleep, | unexpectedly 
found my astral body drifting away, wandering close to the 
shinning, silvery moon. Terrified of what was happening, | 
suddenly recalled my thoughts and returned to my body. | 
soon realized that, by some means, | had had an out-of-body 
experience. Although more of these experiences would 
follow, as | learned to scale the heavenly heights, at the time 
| thought it would be sensible to stay safely in my body. 

“What happens if one doesn’t come back and wanders off 
into space?” | wondered. 

This strange episode might have been triggered by an 
intense study of the | Ching, which | had begun to carry with 
me at all times. Or perhaps it was due to some harsh mental 
purification or concentration, or even some past karma 
reverberating in this life. | had no clue. It simply happened. | 
had never read any books on the subject—not at that time 
anyhow—nor was | aware of any mental technique for astral 
projection or OBEs. Still, somehow they were beginning to 
happen. 

Next day, rambling in front of the Tibetan Medical Center 
in Dharamsala, | met the Dalai Lama’s personal astrologer. | 
was curious to find out more about the | Ching—how it had 
guided me so unambiguously since | first came into contact 
with it. He told me that both Chinese and Tibetan astrology 
used similar broken and unbroken lines. He suggested that 
at some point, in the distant past, Tibetans might have 
borrowed from Chinese astrology. Owing to my keen interest 
in the book, he drew a Tibetan astrological chart of my 
horoscope. 

The Buddhist Library in Dharamsala was a short walk 
away, down a curvy road with breathtaking views. It 
provided courses on Buddhism, Tibetan language, and 
related subjects. Many Westerners stayed on for months or 
years studying there. | had always been baffled seeing these 
newly converted orange-and-red-robe-wearing Western 
monks passing by. 


“Why had they stopped traveling?” | wondered to myself. 

It was unusual. In some way or another, | thought, 
perhaps they were clearing their minds of wandering 
thoughts by studying Buddhism. Tibetan Buddhism, | later 
came to believe, really got down to the core of who was 
behind all of this. 

The saintly site of Dharamsala was a mortal’s seventh 
heaven. Even so, after staying there for more than three 
months, enriching myself from day to day, | decided that it 
was time to move on and make my way down to South India. 
We treasured India but despised its means of transportation, 
especially the long lineups to book seats, which could take 
up a whole morning. When the trains were filled to capacity, 
we sometimes had to postpone our journey until the next 
day, or else we had to find some other means, like a shared 
taxi or one of those wild buses. If we ever got a seat ona 
sleeper train, it was a blessing in disguise. Otherwise, we 
would sit on our backpacks or sleep as Hindus did, on the 
floor the whole night through. Buses were not much easier. 
They were tremendously tiresome, mostly on account of the 
heavy humidity, heat, and bumpy roads And lots of buses 
also had those loud, creaky speakers that blasted Indian 
Bollywood music the entire trip. Traveling from place to 
place was certainly picturesque, but nobody ever missed the 
painful journeys. Still, as soon as we would reach our 
destination, we would be rewarded with sensational vistas of 
thousand-year old temples or awe-inspiring beaches, flanked 
by coconut trees, stretching on for miles. 


Goa 


Compared to North India, South India seemed more 
relaxed. After catching a rickshaw to the Gateway of India in 
Bombay, | booked a room behind the sumptuous Taj Mahal 
Hotel, which served mouth-watery and mild South Indian 
dishes on the ground floor. Outside, hippie designs and 
dresses were slightly different: the baggie pajama pants that 
we wore were out of style here. The lungie, which consisted 


of a long colorful cotton cloth worn from the waist down, was 
the new trend. Every adventurer we ran into was on cloud 
nine with his own psychedelic lungie. It was as if they were 
saying: | got here first! 

After visiting the major tourist attractions with local 
rickshaws or buses, | decided to take a ferryboat to Goa. 
Naturally, as usual, | sought out the cheapest ticket, which 
would mean having to sleep on deck. The night was a bit 
chilly and windy but we had blankets and a lot of zeal to 
press on. Waking up in the middle of the night, thrilled as 
never before, | gazed at the stillness of the crescent moon 
amidst the ship’s dark grayish smoke. Moments of paradise! 

Upon arrival, ecstatic as never before, we were greeted 
by a jaw-dropping Goan sunrise, which projected an array of 
psychedelic colors up into the sky. Travelers in the 
neighboring harbor who were familiar with Goa warned us 
not to stay at Arjuna beach, because of criminals and con- 
artists looking for inexperienced travelers to steal from. A 
guesthouse a few kilometers away, near a local village, 
made all the difference. | bargained for a month’s stay ina 
clean room with a breeze facing the deep blue Arabian Sea. 
In the hot afternoons, we swam naked and lay on the beach 
waiting for the mind-blowing Goan sun to sink down into the 
fathomless sea. Evenings were spellbinding, listening to the 
sounds of rock music and waves rolling in, with shark fish 
steak on a plate. Hippies from all walks of life congregated 
here, like in Amsterdam, for the simple reason that beaches 
like these were a traveler’s paradise, especially after all the 
wretchedness it took to get there. We bummed around 
endlessly for months on the road to revitalization. 

One quiet evening, while eating out at our usual 
restaurant facing Kalangut beach, | noticed that something 
uncommon was taking place in my mind: | could see before 
me that, whenever | spoke, my thoughts or words took the 
shape of a cross. After meditating on this incident, | could 
only come up with one explanation. Having lived in the 
northern mountains of India, which were vertical, ascending 


towards heaven, this had had an upward energy effect on 
my psyche. Beaches, on the other hand, stretched 
horizontally. Both of these energies combined to form a 
cross-like shape in my mind. This was one of the first signs of 
Spur-of-the-moment innate mysticism. | was not into 
meditation or any other spiritual practice at that time, other 
than consulting my | Ching. Some kind of mental awakening 
was taking place and, with time, | became more and more 
aware of these signs. Trying to understand what was 
happening in a rational sense was useless. | never thought 
of myself as a mystic. On the contrary, | smoked cigarettes 
and Indian beedies. In spite of this, by hook or by crook, 
India was transforming my consciousness. 

“The mere fact of traveling in India changes one’s way of 
life. One never comes back the same after having traveled 
long distances or having spent some time living in India,” | 
thought to myself. 

Just sitting in oblivion before the beauty of the Himalayas 
or admiring a ravishing sunset in South India is a form 
meditation. An inward cleansing takes place without one’s 
awareness. Goan sunsets were so Surreal that it was as 
though some Eternal entity, or perhaps some Indian 
goddess, had somehow painted the scene for us. And 
whenever they took shape, our minds would become still, 
focused on what was taking place, believing that somewhere 
a force reigned beyond the universe and somehow, 
inadvertently, this force had helped us up to here. Our 
mystic quest was opening up. 

God knows how difficult it was to leave Goa’s idle life of 
endless beaches, coconut trees, rolling waves, and half- 
naked bodies strolling along on sandy dunes. | kept putting 
it off, day after day. After a month’s stay, when | was on the 
verge of leaving, three European travelers asked me to join 
them in their van bound for Mysore. And so off we went. 

The following night, staying at a hotel, | just could not 
Sleep. | lay on the bed and let my mind wander. One thought 
came to me: Are we the only beings that exist in this entire 


universe? Or are there other highly developed entities 
somewhere? | immediately got up, as if pulled by a strange 
force, went upstairs on the roof of the hotel, and to my 
amazement | saw two giant oval-shaped flying objects in 
mid-air, hovering about silently. | remained awestruck for 
few moments. The first one had a red light on top; the 
second one rushed up in the sky at a great speed and 
quickly disappeared into the night. | was frightened and 
went back to my room. God! My previous question was 
answered on the spot. Was this some sort of telepathy? Had | 
received some far off signal from outer space? Or was it a 
mere synchronicity of events taking place in space and 
time? It soon became clear to me that the psyche itself had 
enormous powers. This really happened! Over time, | 
became more and more interested in UFOs and entities 
living in and out of our galaxy. AS Swami Vishnudevananda 
would later say in one of his enlightening lectures, such 
embodied souls are themselves searching for the divine 
within. 

The following day, due to severe heat, travel, and the 
change of climate | got sick. My fellow travelers had to head 
back to Goa. In spite of the pain | experienced, three days 
later | was back on my feet again. - 

Further south, off the coast of Kerala, | took the then 
sought-after eight-hour Quilon-Alleppey boat ride and 
enjoyed the vista of Indian villages, coconut trees, and 
Hindu temples along the river. Kovalam beach was the 
foremost Western tourist spot, and for hippies as well, but 
that was not exactly what | was looking for. At that time, | 
did not feel the need to associate with others, although | did 
look for open-minded, esoterically inclined travelers to be in 
touch with. Somewhere south of Kovalam beach, | met 
Vincent, and we shared a small, unfurnished wooden hut 
facing the full-blown roaring sea. There was no bed or 
bathroom, and in the evenings, beginning around five 
o’clock, dark, punishing mosquitoes ate us alive until the 
early morning. Still, throughout the day it was a man’s 


solitary experience with the big blue ocean waves crashing 
every minute or so. About a week later, Vincent, who had 
been there on vacation, had to return to Europe. 

Kanya Kumari, also Known as Cape Comorin, at the 
southernmost tip of India— the confluence of the Arabian 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the Bay of Bengal—had long 
been a prominent pilgrimage site for pious Hindus. Swami 
Vivekananda, India’s first emissary of yoga, who had given 
lectures on Hinduism at the Parliament of the World’s 
Religions in Chicago in 1893, visited this holy site and the 
renowned Rameshwaram temple nearby before his Samadhi 
or heavenly abode. The most awe-inspiring Indian sunrises 
and sunsets glowed with all their might in this fantastic, 
mythic locale. 

At dusk, up above our heads, three UFOs flew by through 
an incredible display of colored clouds. The three disks 
whirled, zigzagged in all directions beneath the clouds, as 
though acknowledging the earthly beauty of the sunset. 
They knew we were there, and we knew they were there. Yet, 
this time | was not alone. Indian tourists, watching the 
incident stood frozen as well. A Hindu straw-hat vendor next 
to me completely awestruck turned to me and said: “I live 
here and throughout all my life in Cape Comorin | have 
never seen this before.” | was young then and had no real 
understanding of the subject. But thanks to this event, over 
the years, | became increasingly intrigued by UFOs and 
extraterrestrial life in our cosmos. 

On December 20, 1975, in the midst of sweltering 
temperatures, | visited Madurai’s Sri Meenakshi temple, one 
of the biggest and most striking of all Hindu temples in 
India. The countless sculptures of gods and goddesses that 
adorned the exterior and interior walls of the temple had a 
profound impact on my psyche for years to come. | ended up 
visiting this sacred temple several times later in life. That 
same night in Madurai, | had a premonitory dream of 
walking alone in Montreal, clothed in my Indian lungie, as | 
had been throughout Southern India. If truth be told, a year 


later, back in Montreal, working as a substitute teacher, | did 
live alone for over a year with hardly anyone to talk to. After 
that dream, | became ever more drawn by the power of 
dreams and their interpretation. Furthermore, because of my 
deep concern for them, dreams often disclosed future 
outcomes of a particular event in my life or portrayed which 
path | had to follow if any options were set before me. 
Interpreting them correctly was another issue. 

Not far from Madurai, in Tiruchirapalli, near another 
eminent holy temple, | met an old Hindu sage who sat cross- 
legged with a tiny wooden parrot cage. With a set of 36 
cards displayed face down in front of me he asked my name. 
Soon after, he began to chant a Tamil song while 
simultaneously beating his tablas drum, and then he let the 
parrot out of the cage. Impressed by what was going on, the 
intelligent domesticated parrot stepped out of the cage, 
picked up a card with his beak, and gently handed it over to 
his master. The Hindu seer then read the card, which carried 
the number 18. First, he predicted, | would have a long life; 
second, he claimed that, while traveling in India, | would not 
face any major setbacks or any ills; and third, he said, that | 
had the power to predict the future. | was in high spirits 
concerning the first two predictions, but as to the third, only 
time would tell. 


Pondicherry 

Pondicherry had an inviting laid-back mood, especially 
the French part of town with its promenade facing the Bay of 
Bengal. Houses, streets, churches, and signposts all dated 
back to its former French colonial era. It looked so European 
it was almost like a French town on the Mediterranean Sea. 
In contrast to Goa on the West Coast, hippies here were 
noticeably more serious seekers of Truth. 

Dave, my roommate from San Francisco, who | had met at 
Sri Aurobindo’s Ashram Park Guesthouse, exemplified this. 
Park Guesthouse at the time was a huge hangar-like garage 
that charged five rupees for dormitories and eight rupees for 


a single room. Having spoken to Dave about the | Ching, he 
promptly set up a spread of 22 Tarot cards in front of me. 
Without further ado, he asked me to pick up ten cards, 
which he laid out in a cruciform pattern. He referred to this 
as the Celtic method. After giving me a reading of the cards, 
| was so overwhelmed by their magic that | wanted to learn 
their secret meaning. While Dave interpreted the cards, | 
wrote down every single word he said, and he was kind 
enough to give me a brief intro. From that day on, the Tarot 
cards and the | Ching became a part of my daily life. With 
the | Ching, | would break through the subtleties of ancient 
Chinese wisdom, whereas with the Tarot, | would ascertain 
the mysteries of archaic Western symbolism. | would 
experience what Carl Jung had once described as a 
synchronicity of events. In other words, by reading oracles, 
like the | Ching or Tarot, without knowing their real or 
specific implications—for the future is always shrouded in 
mystery—events would come to fruition later on that would 
hearken back to the oracle reading in the past. By 
experiencing this synchronicity of past and future in the 
present, something occurs in the unconscious mind that 
unfolds at the conscious level. The two become one. At 
every full moon, as Dave had taught me, | would try the 
Celtic method. As days and months passed, and the 
significance of the readings would come to light, | became 
more and more enthralled by the whole business. Why did 
the future exist after all? It was not there in the first place? 
And why does it come to light later on? 

At the time, | was not terribly interested in otherworldly 
enquiries, but with time, as these subjects became more and 
more engaging for me, thanks to the solid advice of the | 
Ching, | decided that | would undertake to go without any 
sexual activity for a time. | later found out that there was an 
Indian philosophical concept, called Brahmacharya in 
Sanskrit, which entailed abstaining from sexual intercourse. 
In so doing, | learned, one could purify oneself and end up 
with a tremendous mass of energy. And so, as | adopted this 


way of life, | began to ascend toward a physical and mental 
wholesomeness on the path of the Self. 

One evening sitting on the lawn of the Sri Aurobindo 
ashram, totally absorbed by the thundering waves crashing 
in and out on the Bay of Bengal, a nice-looking young lady 
came by and perhaps tried to divert my meditation. | knew 
immediately what it was all about. That morning, the | Ching 
had foretold that | would meet someone, but it would not 
have a favorable outcome if | were to pursue her. So | simply 
disregarded the whole thing and went on with my 
meditation. That wise book often pointed out the kind of 
energy that was within and without me. As | became more 
and more captivated by it, | determined to follow its wisdom 
as a guiding light. Following the advice of the oracles, | 
found, led to immense composure, but it also led to pain, 
sorrow, and dilemmas if | did not. | was also conscious that, 
while a positive yang energy within me was at its zenith, a 
negative yin element would impulsively introduce itself on 
the outside, as a counterpoint to sidetrack my wakefulness. 
They were forces of nature that | had to be mindful of if | 
would attain higher levels of consciousness. 

During the quiet evenings in Pondicherry, if | was not 
walking by the sea, | would devote my time to reading at the 
Romain Rolland Library, which was rich in oriental literature, 
books on divination, astrology, and Hindu as well as Chinese 
philosophy. In one Eastern history book, for example, | found 
out that Buddhism first spread throughout India, then Tibet, 
China, Korea, and finally Japan. Also, | learned that as far 
back as 1106, in China, 25,000 Chinese had been adherents 
of Islam. | had studied in Western universities before, but 
that kind of knowledge was not really what | was looking for. 
| was saturated with logical reasoning. Eastern religions and 
mysticism had introduced me to a new dimension of the 
world, one which was both subtle and genuine. 

On December 31,1975 through a series of circumstances, 
and perhaps by some strange positive karma, | was 
introduced to an authentic Hindu yogi by the name of Ambu, 


who would have a profound influence on me for the rest of 
my life. Ambu was born in Gujarat, the same state as 
Mahatma Gandhi, and had been a member of the Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram Society of Pondicherry from an early age. 
This spiritual congregation, founded by the Vedic 
philosopher Sri Aurobindo and a French woman called the 
Mother, had strict rules of conduct, which included, for 
instance, remaining free of possessions and carrying out 
daily tasks for the ashram. As a result, followers received 
free accommodation and vegetarian food. Ambu resided at 
the ashram’s French quarters near the Bay of Bengal and 
lived as a humble and learned yogi for all of his life. What 
struck me most about his home were the hundreds of 
miniature Hindu statues of gods and goddesses, which he 
had obtained as gifts and which he cherished most. These 
might have been his sole possessions. For all that, what was 
beyond belief was that, at the advanced age of 70, he had a 
perfect athletic body of a 20-year-old. | was amazed. “How is 
it possible for a person to maintain his good-looks and 
stamina at such an age?” | wondered to myself. All through 
my wanderings in India, | never came across such an 
exceptional yogi. 

| fancied taking some private hatha yoga courses with 
him, but felt, at the time, that | was not really ready. A few 
days later, after tossing my coins for an | Ching reading, the 
oracle foretold that | would meet some new people. | 
understood immediately that | was going to meet a ‘superior 
person’, or someone who was going to help me out. Later on, 
that same day, rambling along the promenade, | came face 
to face with a Frenchman, who for years to come, changed 
the course of my entire life. He was born in Toulon, in 
Southern France, and had been a diving-instructor in the 
past. Above all, however, as he told me, he was drawn to 
hatha yoga. From time to time, he talked about deep 
breathing exercises, breath control, and how these practices 
were closely related to the activity of the mind. He had also 
correlated his deep breathing techniques, learned through 


yoga, with his diving skills. And so, to share some of my own 
knowledge with him, | told him about my overland quest 
through Asia and of my deep interest in the | Ching. By some 
intuitive dexterity he said: “Tomorrow | will introduce you to 
a guru by the name of Swami Gitananda who has a yoga 
ashram on the outskirts of Pondicherry.” | had never seen a 
guru nor had | heard of a yoga ashram before, but | went 
along with it anyhow. The next morning we set off on our 
bicycles for Ananda Ashram in Lawspet, approximately 
twenty kilometers northwest of Pondicherry. 


Yoga with Swami Gitananda 


Seated majestically on a wooden bench with his long 
white hair and beard, radiating vibrant energy, | felt Swami 
Gitananda’s imperative aura. Nervously shaking in his 
presence, | let him know of my familiarity with the | Ching, 
but | was taken aback for he knew more than expected. He 
also mentioned that if | wanted to take up hatha yoga, | 
would have to quit smoking and abide by the rules of the 
ashram. It was a difficult decision, but | decided to take it, 
and the implications of this continued for the remainder of 
my life. Still, just before enrolling in the hatha yoga courses 
at Ananda Ashram, | slipped outside the gates and smoked 
my last Indian beedie. Not only had | to leave tobacco and 
hash behind, but my rational Western knowledge, too, in 
order to let the doors of intuition open. 

In those days, life at the ashram was not as easy as | 
expected it would be. There were 25 other Westerners on the 
Same track, and we were divided into three groups: 
advanced, intermediate, and beginner. | was 25 years old 
and heaven knows how tortuous some of those postures 
were. After a few days, though, | managed at least to control 
the easy postures, but | could not do the head posture 
without help. Our daily life at the ashram was scheduled like 
this: 5 a.m., individual meditation; 6 a.m., yoga postures or 
asanas by Swami Gitananda, demonstrated by Sri 
Meenakshi Devi, his wife; at 8 a.m., breakfast; from 9 a.m. to 


12 p.m., karma yoga or working in the ashram; at 12 p.m., a 
strict vegetarian meal; from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m., rest; from 3 
p.m. to 4 p.m., a lecture on yoga philosophy and related 
subjects by Swami Gitananda; at 4 p.m., mantra yoga 
followed by pranayama; at 6 p.m., Supper; at 9 p.m., 
satsanga followed by a question and answer period with 
Swami Gitananda on any topic ranging from yoga to 
Western philosophy. His lectures were so insightful that no 
one ever wanted to leave, and his unfathomable learning 
lead us ever higher into the world of yoga and Indian 
philosophy. Thanks to his in-depth lectures, our minds slowly 
ascended to new Spiritual heights. He enriched us every day 
and uplifted our souls from the veils of ignorance. He 
considered himself a Vedantin, a follower of the Vedas, 
which teaches that only Brahman, the Cosmic Creator, is 
real. The world in which we live in, indeed the whole of 
creation, is mere illusion, or maya. It simply does not exist. 

“We are ignorant because we have not experienced the 
Self.” He would also say. Ganesh, the elephant-headed god, 
had always been his favorite deity. 

One week after arriving, according to our rhythmic cycle, 
all of the beginners had to go through a three-day fasting 
period. | had never fasted before, apart from skipping meals 
while traveling. What was odd about this practice was that 
we had to watch the other yogis while they ate. At the end of 
our fast, we came to the conclusion that we all overate: our 
bodies did not need that much food to live. What was hellish 
during that fast was that we still had to go through our yoga 
exercises and karma yoga as usual, but on an empty 
stomach. The physical strain was hard to bear. Nights were 
even worse. The mind spurted out all of its negativity 
through nightmares. Yet, it was worth every little bit. After 
three days, my awareness of the world had changed and a 
feeling of oneness pervaded my being. | remember gazing at 
a flower and feeling a sense of connection with it. Strenuous 
effort lead naturally to purity of body and mind. As the | 
Ching suggests, | believe that we have two minds: an 


inferior mind and a superior mind, which constantly strive 
against each other. Whenever the superior mind had the 
upper hand, | felt joy within, and my mind would be in tune 
with its Surroundings. 

Although an enlightening place, the ashram was still 
divided into two main groups: travelers who had taken an 
overland trip to India, either from Istanbul or from Australia, 
and others who had flown straight to Madras, now called 
Chennai. This same division, which | had seen all throughout 
my travels, presented itself once more. Even in ashrams. The 
division between these cliques led to petty quarrels from 
time to time. For those who had traveled, yoga led to an 
understanding of different cultures. We had traversed 
thousands of kilometers, sweating it out, finally reaching 
what we had been looking for: yoga. The others, the non- 
traveling yogis, had not gone through this sort of 
painstaking traveling. They had flown instead! Needless to 
say, they had missed the most important cleansing 
procedures that one is subjected to during a long trip. 

In simply three weeks of yoga, meditation, and mantras | 
soon began to see a shimmering shinning blue light 
radiating in the middle of my forehead. At the time, | had no 
clue what it could be. All the same, | Knew that my mystical 
nature was unfolding, especially through pranayama, the 
science of breathing, which Swami Gitananda had taught us. 
The way it worked was by inhaling and exhaling 
alternatively through the nostrils, and by holding the breath. 
This not only purified our subtle channels, the Ida and 
Pingala nadis, as they are known in Sanskrit, but also the 
Sushumna, which rises from the base of the spinal cord. It 
also nourished the astral body, our subtle body, with prana 
energy from the corporeal world. After months of this daily 
practice, | began to develop a second existence on the astral 
plane and in the heavenly worlds. The astral world is as real 
as the physical world for the adept who knows how to access 
it. In yogic literature, the siddhi, or supernatural power, of 
yogic flight is none other than flying in the astral worlds. If 


one is pure enough inside, this supernatural power allows 
one to attain the Devalokas—a Sanskrit term that refers to 
the worlds of gods and goddesses. Interacting with deities, 
premonitory dreams, knowledge of future events through 
direct or indirect contact with goddesses or sages are just a 
few examples of what a yogi can experience. These yogic 
Skills are due, first and foremost, to an intensive daily yoga 
practice; second, to partial sexual restraint; and third, to the 
state of one’s karma and practice of yoga in past lives. If one 
indulges in a great deal of sexual activity, one loses one’s 
vital essence, which results in a weakening of one’s stamina. 
However, by practicing yoga and pranayama persistently for 
years, something awe-inspiring transpires in the physical, 
astral and higher realms. If nothing comes of it, then it is 
clear that one’s previous lives were not intense enough for 
the siddhis to occur. But who can really say? The least yoga 
can offer is sound health and an absence of disease, and 
that is all one can really ask for, as Swami Gitananda used to 
Say. 

Living a yogic way of life soon made me aware of my 
body, mind, and the astral and heavenly worlds. | was 
thoroughly absorbed and transformed. My body had become 
resilient and full of life, and my mind, crystal clear. As a 
result, | soon began to have visions of Hindu goddesses with 
whom | could connect in the upper and lower heavenly 
astral worlds. In those years, | had absolutely no esoteric 
expertise pertaining to the chakras, sacred centers in the 
body, nor had | touched on the topic of siddhis, the magical 
powers mentioned in Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras. | also knew 
very little about astral travels and Indian cosmology, which 
was similar to Dante’s vision of the cosmos. After doing some 
research, | later found out that in Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Jainism, there are innumerable universes, a view which is in 
accord with modern string theory. Our physical dimension is 
only one. Briefly, Indian cosmology conceives of a total of 14 
co-existing planes or worlds: seven heavenly spheres, 
Devalokas, where gods abide, and seven infernal spheres, 


Asuralokas, worlds inhabited by demons. The earth stands in 
the middle of all of this. Above it all is Brahmaloka, the world 
of the Supreme, which is beyond all of the known and 
unknown universes. This Supreme Brahman does not 
interfere with Creation but lets it evolve according to its 
natural progression. 

Upon entering the ashram’s premises, | first had in mind 
to proceed with yoga classes for three or six months so as to 
receive a Teacher’s Training Certificate. However, the | Ching 
suggested that it was time to leave. In any case, | had 
learned enough basic yoga skills to continue on my own for 
at least a few years, or until faith suggested otherwise. Back 
at Sri Aurobindo’s Park Guesthouse in Pondicherry, | put into 
practice what | had learned by doing asanas day in and day 
out on the front lawn of the guesthouse facing the Bay of 
Bengal. 

On February 5, 1976, seeking more adventures, | left for 
Sri Lanka from Rameswharan harbor. Sadly, | was confronted 
with noisy Western travelers holidaying and who could not 
keep to themselves. | had lived a whole month away from 
tourists, besides the ones at the ashram, and needless to say 
| found myself greatly discomfited. Not only was | totally 
dismayed by Western cultural values, but how Western 
travelers could be so out of control. | was faced with another 
serious drawback: socializing. 


Sri Lanka: Vipassana Meditation 


While at Ananda Yoga Ashram in Pondicherry, | heard 
about a Buddhist monastery where one could become 
proficient in Buddhist Vipassana meditation. So | headed 
straight for Kurunegala, situated at the center of the island. | 
had previously been in touch with Tibetan Mahayana 
Buddhism, also known as the Great Vehicle, but | was 
ignorant until then about Theravada Buddhism, known as 
the Doctrine of the Elders. Briefly soeaking, Mahayana 
Buddhism had incorporated the old Tibetan Bon religion 
along with practices of witchcraft, astrology, magic, 


divination, and various sacred rituals. It was 
Padmasambhava, also known as Guru Rinpoche in Tibetan, 
an Indian guru, who had brought Buddhism to Tibet back in 
the 8th century. Theravada Buddhism, by contrast, focuses 
strictly on the teachings of the Pali Canon, the earliest 
collection of Buddhist scriptures, which includes the 
Dhammapada. In Theravada, the teachings of the Buddha 
are of primary importance. On a final note, Mahayanists, 
perhaps taking in a more universal compassionate 
understanding solemnly refuse to enter Nirvana until all 
sentient beings have been enlightened. This is the role of 
Bodhisattvas. The Theravadins, contrariwise, suggest that 
Nirvana should be attained through personal effort, 
according to one’s past and present karma. It is up to oneself 
to make that decision. Now, as to whether one is even faced 
with such a choice is another matter altogether. The Buddha 
himself attained Nirvana. 

While at the ashram | stayed with a group of Buddhist 
monks who lived an introverted life of contemplation. We 
were given free food and a tiny cell in which to meditate and 
sleep. The head monk had warned us not to mingle in idle 
conversation but to keep track of the benefits of meditation. 
Vipassana meditation came down to pacifying the mind by 
becoming aware of one’s thoughts. Whether walking, sitting, 
or eating we were to be ever mindful and not let any 
wandering thoughts disturb the mind. If | walked, for 
example, | was to focus on every single step | took. By the 
end of the twelve days of meditation and yoga—the latter | 
did early each morning, even though | was not allowed to—| 
was So overpowered that | had control over mind, body and 
wandering thougNts. | will always remember one particular 
night, when | woke up for no specific reason. | simply could 
not get back to sleep. But by the sheer strength of will, | 
decided to get the upper hand by subjugating my thoughts 
and ordering my mind to quiet down. A few moments later, | 
fell sound asleep. A few days later, after having read some 
chapters of the Tibetan Book of the Dead, | fell asleep early. 


In no time, | found myself in another plane of existence: | 
Saw my astral body following a big, blindingly bright light in 
front of me. Behind me was an unfathomably dark 
background. | noticed all of a sudden that | was not in my 
body anymore, but that | had a shining body exactly like my 
physical body. | became rather frightened and immediately 
woke up, worried that what | had read was directly 
impacting my psyche. Naturally, | told no one, and | dared 
not open that potent and magical book again until years 
later. 

While at the monastery, an American Buddhist monk who 
had been living there for some time advised me to meditate 
in earnest and to keep my energies ever still. | followed his 
guidelines but told him that | could not cope with the heat, 
especially during the afternoons because instead of 
meditating | fell asleep. So in order to keep track of my 
meditation, he suggested that | meditate around 2 a.m. or 3 
a.m., when it was cooler out. It worked! My meditation 
became so deep that | forgot all about bugs or mosquito 
bites through the night. 

A couple of days later, falling asleep soon after 
meditating, | had a bizarre dream, in which images split up 
in two parts. On the left, | saw visions of occult symbols, like 
crosses, arrows, pentagrams, and magic signs. On the right, | 
saw the twelve signs of the zodiac dazzling like a neon sign 
on a dark background. Until then, | had no idea what those 
symbols meant. They were emerging from deep down in my 
unconscious mind and it was not until years later that | 
would come to make sense of this mystery. Somehow, 
somewhere, in one of my past incarnations, maybe during 
the Middle Ages, | might have been drawn to magic, 
alchemy, or occultism. This was the only justification | could 
find for this dream now that both my conscious and 
unconscious mind was going through an austere cleansing. 
Also, why was | so engrossed by the | Ching, Tarot cards, 
palmistry, and, most of all, yoga in this incarnation? | must 


have unlocked some chakras or opened the karmic doors of 
a past incarnation, or maybe both. 

Having lived in a yoga ashram in India and a Buddhist 
monastery in Sri Lanka certainly unblocked gates and worlds 
embedded in the memory of time. | was well aware of 
unforeseen perils | had to pass through and | experienced 
lucid dreams and visions of spiritual beings. Through my 
continuing daily practice, a blissful serenity pervaded my 
whole existence. | had lived alone in seclusion and had 
gotten so into yoga that | was on the point of losing contact 
with the outside world. All along | had been living in two 
different dimensions: that of goddesses and that of 
mankind. Yoga involved unraveling life’s mysteries, as 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras acknowledged more than 1,500 years 
ago: knowledge comes through yoga. Spheres of 
unchartered astral planes were surreptitiously opening 
enigmatic portals. These were mysteries that the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks had been aware of. The gods do 
indeed exist in other heavenly spheres. 

After a month’s stay at the Buddhist monastery | decided 
to continue my journey south to Galle, a quiet and perfect 
spot to deepen my practice. My guesthouse, located near an 
ancient Dutch fortress, faced outstanding ocean waves. 
Every morning by the seaside | would try do my yoga 
asanas, but | was accosted by crowds of curious youngsters 
asking me where | come from and what my name is. So! was 
forced to go elSewhere. Finding another spot was not an 
easy matter either. The Galle Matara bus ride, a 26 mile 
route through sinuous and bumpy roads, loaded with local 
passengers, took more than one or two hours. 

Matara was the perfect place, with miles and miles of 
beaches and audacious freaks lying all over. At the time, 
welcoming Sri Lankan families rented private rooms and 
served mouth-watering Western dishes. One evening, dining 
at a local restaurant, a middle-aged traveler, whom | had 
met before, began a long series of talks on Eastern and 
Western religions. We both agreed that Christianity and 


Islam, aS monotheistic religions, had taken root from 
Judaism, and that Hinduism, Buddhism, and Taoism had 
since antiquity been inaccurately labeled as polytheistic. 
Each sect in India, whether focused on Shiva, Vishnu, 
Ganesha, Kali, Krishna, or some other deity, believes in the 
existence of a single God or Goddess who reigns supreme 
above all others. They are only names. Jesus, Buddha, and 
other enlightened souls, according to Hinduism are simply 
avatars whose presence on the earth was for the purpose of 
uplifting humanity and setting it back on the right path. 
Hinduism had managed to bring all other religions, like 
Christianity and Buddhism, into its own sphere of influence. 
For all of that, while monotheistic religions believed in the 
existence of a God that exists beyond ourselves, Eastern 
religions stress that God, Buddha, or Brahman live within 
each of us, hidden, waiting simply to be revealed. 

The next day, on the road to Sirigya, between Nuwara 
Elya and Kandy, | was knocked out by the sight of a 
multitude of religious monuments amassed in one place: 
Unlike today, Muslim mosques, Hindu or Buddhist temples, 
and Christian churches stood side by side in harmony. 

The next day, in the early morning hours, in the midst of 
a dense, humid, sub-tropical forest, | began to climb a rocky 
mountain where, | had been told, there was a cave with a 
magnificent 11th century fresco painting inside. At the top 
of the mountain, | took a deep breath and gazed up at an 
immaculate light-blue sky overlaid with silvery patches of 
cotton-white clouds. On the horizon, a sweeping tropical 
landscape with hundreds of mountains and coconut trees 
stretched out before my eyes. 

After having toured Sri Lanka’s legendary Buddhist holy 
sites, like Kandy, Polonnaruwa, and Anuradhapura, | decided 
to go back to India. | had journeyed through Sri Lanka for 
over a month and covered most of the southeastern and 
central parts of the island. Sri Lanka was spellbinding, but 
still | missed Mother India. 


Chapter 5: Back to India from Sri 
Lanka 


Chennai-Darjeeling 

Despite the never-ending racket of Chennai, | was 
ecstatic to be back in India. | checked into a cheap hotel 
near the railway station, which was relatively quiet during 
the day. But at night it was something else. | just could not 
sleep! Bugs and mosquitoes assailed me the whole night 
through! Every minute or so, as soon as | would fall asleep, | 
would be woken up by more bites and sudden jerks. The 
next morning | saw that | had big blue bruises all over my 
body. Whatever guesthouse or hotel | stayed at during my 
travels, | always practiced yoga; however, that morning, for 
the very first time, | had to leave it aside. 

The northbound train for Puri, which was my next 
destination, left at 8 a.m. At Chennai Central railway station, 
the diversity of South Asian people was really confounding: 
Tamils, Sikhs, Bengalis, Keralans, Sri Lankans, Tibetans, and 
others all waited patiently for the next train. Before hopping 
onto the train, that same morning in my hotel, | had sought 
advice from the | Ching. The oracle told of a messenger that 
| was going to encounter during the day. Before consulting 
the book, | had wanted to travel north as far as Darjeeling, 
but it was not clear whether or not | would need a visa. 
Surprisingly, later, while on the train, | met a Japanese 
traveler who had just returned from Darjeeling. “When you 
least expect it, something always turns out in the end!” | 
thought to myself. That’s what India is all about! And only in 
India is one’s mind in tune with these subtleties of life. 
Whatever is in one’s psyche, somehow, sooner or later, that 
thought will become manifest. Our thoughts are like 
boomerangs: once thrown out into the world, they come 
back at you. In the end, | got the answer | was waiting for: no 
visas required for Darjeeling. 


On the way to Darjeeling, the train came to a full, 
screeching stop at an unfamiliar station due to a mechanical 
failure. That is the other unexpected side of India: one never 
knows what will happen next. On the horizon, a heavy 
rainstorm was brewing. Frightened birds flew into the station 
for shelter. Trains on the other tracks passed by, whistling 
and spewing out a thick, dark-brownish smoke, which 
blotted out most of the sky. Then, without warning, a sudden 
power failure left us in total darkness, with the exception of 
some flashes of light that bit through the night on either end 
of the station. Moments later, the heavy gray clouds poured 
down heavily, as though the very demons of India had been 
unleashed. When the train was ready to leave again, a 
swarm of local passengers pushed into the empty 
compartments and fought for any vacant seats. This was 
part of India’s overpopulation problem; a struggle for life 
philosophy from birth until the end. | scrambled through the 
train as well and found a seat next to a window. We had no 
choice as travelers if we wanted to see India the way it was. 

As we slowly picked up speed, the overloaded train 
finally pulled out of the station, leaving behind a most 
colorful chromatic sunset on the horizon with oversized rays 
filtering through the clouds. As the sun sank into the sea, | 
thought about other ancient civilizations, from 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Persia to India and how each one 
had venerated the Sun. 

Tired from the long voyage, | had at last made it to Puri 
and made a beeline to the sole guesthouse that faced the 
Bay of Bengal. It was filled with a great number of 
backpackers. The next day at breakfast, | came across a 
Danish traveler who was reading the Bible. | had not met 
any other Western mystics since Pondicherry, several 
months earlier. He later told me that was his name Pier and 
that he had received his Bible for Confirmation, but had 
never really read it. Pier knew a great deal about Western 
mysticism, but he was not very interested in Chinese 
divination. | tried to give him a general outline of the | Ching 


—of what | had discerned through my understanding that 
past, present, and future all exist simultaneously, and that 
we must ascend above our rational ways of thinking and 
embrace intuition in order to discover what lies beyond. He 
was rather unconvinced at the start, but he soon opened up. 
Because of loud music playing in the background, we moved 
out to a more silent area. Not far away, facing the sea, we 
rented a big room for few rupees in a quiet bungalow owned 
by an old octogenarian Hindu woman who spoke no English 
whatsoever but managed to communicate with sign 
language. 

With no beds to sleep on, we dozed off on the floor with a 
light blanket to protect us from the mosquitoes. All went well 
until | abruptly woke up in the middle of the night. The 
shutters all opened up at once and | could see the reflection 
of the moon’s shadow on the floor next to me. Outside, the 
enraged waves tumbled and rolled while the wind roared, 
spewing flecks of dust into the room. We were so scared that 
neither Pier nor | stood up to close the shutters. We felt as 
though some unknown force had wandered in, though we 
had not seen anything. | rolled my blanket over my head 
and began to mumble sacred mantras, just in case. The next 
morning we looked at each other without speaking a word; 
we grabbed our bags and left that eerie place. Pier moved 
south, and | went to visit the notorious Juggernaut holy 
temple in close proximity. 

Access was forbidden to non-Hindus, and even when | 
protested with a Brahmin priest who vouched that | had 
been a strict vegetarian yogi, they would not allow me to 
enter; they only admitted those born as Hindus. Not far off, 
however, was the well-known Surya temple at Konarak. It 
was similar to the temples | had seen in Ajanta and Ellora, 
near Bombay, with hundreds of diverse, erotic love scenes 
sculpted on the walls, which were captivating to ponder. 
That said, what baffled me was this: Why was India in the 
12th century AD. more permissive in dealing with erotic art 
than today? The Kama Sutra, a book on the art of love, and 


the temples at Khajuraho showed how liberal-minded Indian 
civilization had been in ancient times. Today, sadly, things 
have changed for the worst. 

At that point, | had been on the road in India for over 
eight months, and | noticed that my karma had shifted. Not 
only had | to undergo physical duress but emotional strain 
as well. On the train to Calcutta, all vacant seats were 
booked in advance. At the time, the best possible alternative 
to stay on the train without paying a heavy fine or being 
thrown out, was to hide in the toilets for a while, until the 
ticket controller had passed away. We had no other option if 
we wanted to continue on. We took some big risks. Luckily 
the ticket controller had not come up, and once the train 
was on its way, | got out, sat on my Tibetan bag and tried to 
chill out taking in the Orissan landscapes. Though, when 
night fell, | was lost in confusion. | slept the whole night 
under the seat among bugs and mosquitoes with my 
Benares scarf as a bedspread. It was heavy price to pay, but 
| had to move on. 

Arriving at Calcutta’s Howrah Railway Station the next 
day was like crossing a threshold into a new world with 
thousands of different colors, smells, sounds, and features. | 
had seen most of India, but | had never seen whole families 
living on sidewalks, sleeping, eating, or kids playing in the 
streets that had become their permanent homes. Later in 
the day, | got a dormitory room at the Salvation Army for 11 
rupees, which was quite expensive at the time when the 
price for a budget room throughout India was 5 to 8 rupees 
at the most. Every single rupee counted on our journey. The 
dorms might have been old-fashioned, dark, and a bit 
gloomy, but they were spick and span. However, at night, 
rats as big as cats roamed around the toilets, so we tried to 
avoid them as much as possible. The next day at the railway 
booking office for foreigners | tried to reserve a seat fora 
train to Assam and Meghalaya in the North, but | ended up 
getting a ticket for Darjeeling instead. My money was 
running out. Moreover, Assam and Meghalaya were close to 


the Chinese borders, and who knew if another border clash 
would erupt. It had always been off limits to foreigners since 
the period of British rule. In any case, | had to go back to 
Europe once more, and | was faced with two possibilities: 
either stop at Teheran and start teaching French, or go up to 
Kathmandu, buy some Tibetan handicrafts, and sell them at 
Montpellier’s flea market like | had done a year ago. | did not 
want to stay in Teheran, so | opted for the second choice. 

Calcutta was a city jam-packed with lively events for 
most of our stay, as if bombarded by a host of various 
movies playing all at once. Our Western minds were simply 
not used to this kind of far-out stimulation. The wide- 
ranging, picturesque scenes had indeed been mind-blowing. 
Yet, somehow, with time, one’s mind adapted to India and 
became more keen and perhaps more quick to react. This 
understanding is unique. It does not and could not happen 
anywhere else in the world except in India. One could travel 
around the world, but if one has not seen India one has not 
seen anything. 


Kathmandu 


Due to the strenuous two-day ride, | arrived in Darjeeling 
feeling utterly shattered. Neutralizing the negative effects of 
my trip, however, was a glorious panorama of green 
landscapes, which, | must say, had a soothing effect on my 
psyche. High among blissful clouds, the fresh air relieved me 
from the weary prospect of traveling back to the Western 
world for the time being. Tibetans in Darjeeling, unlike 
Tibetans in Dharamsala, were slightly darker skinned and 
also slightly more westernized. Also, the similarity between 
them and Central American natives was exceptional. | 
became firmly convinced that, without a doubt, thousands of 
years ago, Mongolian tribes had traversed the whole of Asia, 
crossing the Bering Strait, and colonized the two Americas. | 
could also remember seeing Mongolian faces as far back as 
lran and Turkey months and years ago—a reminder of 
Genghis Khan’s march across Asia over 800 years ago. 


Traveling to far off places was also a way of life. 
Experiencing life resulted in practical knowledge, instead of 
theoretical book knowledge. 

After Darjeeling, | reached Kurseong, a small Nepalese 
town at 4,864 feet above sea level. A young Tibetan student 
sitting next to me instructed me on the history of this far 
away town: before and after British rule, had he told me, the 
township had seen numerous foreign invasions, from 
Nepalese Tibetans, Sikkimese, and Bengalis. 

The next day, | left for Siliguri. | had wandered off the 
beaten track because | did not see any other travelers for a 
while. As | sat on top of the bus, | watched the North Bengal 
plains, rivers, and tea plantations in the background. To my 
right, | could see far-off on the horizon the imposing 
Himalayan Mountain range naturally separating India from 
Nepal. At dawn, we woke up in a neighboring town by the 
name of Ituri. By a stroke of bad luck, that same dreadful 
night, around 1 or 2 a.m., an incursion of bugs, insects, and 
whatnot woke me up. | changed guesthouse. Unfortunately, 
though, | was once more assaulted by insects, which left me 
restless the whole night. 

The bus left at 4 a.m. in the morning, and with all those 
curves and bumpy roads the bus eventually broke down. 
Dead tired and sick, | got off, ran into the open field and 
vomited. | got pretty ill, so | stayed overnight in a small town 
to recover. This odyssey turned into something of an ordeal 
from the outset. First of all, the bus had taken four days to 
reach its destination from Darjeeling to Kathmandu. Second, 
traveling from one town to the other usually took 12 to 14 
hours per day. In spite of the dirt, wind, curves, and uneven 
roads, | was still in high spirits when | arrived in Kathmandu. 
Seeing so many Westerners out on the streets was 
astonishing, for | had not seen any Westerners in a long 
time. What a pleasure it was to stare at a cluster of travelers 
walking by Kathmandu’s Freak Street, which was named 
after us. 


Next day, a yoga session on my guesthouse rooftop gave 
me verve once more. Being in the midst of Tibetans and 
Nepalese with a light blue-sky overhead, the mind-blowing 
Himalayan Mountains in the background—who could ask for 
more? 

While queuing up for a Nepalese visa at the Immigration 
office the following day, | ran across a longhaired American 
guy who had traveled so much that he had extra pages 
added to his passport. I, too, had those extra pages. We 
looked at each other and knew that we had some sort of 
affinity. He later told me that he had been traveling back 
and forth between Europe and Japan for the past 15 years, 
during which time he had returned to the States only once. 
Now this was the type of traveler | liked to mingle with. 

One year had passed since my first overland trip to 
Nepal, and it was remarkable how it had changed! | now 
found two distinctive types of travelers on the road to 
Kathmandu: there were the hash-smokers and there were 
the mystics. Even so, by and large, most of us adopted a 
Sadhu way of life, eating strict vegetarian food, and 
refraining from sexual intercourse because we wanted to 
reach our goal at whatever cost. 

Like Amsterdam in Europe, Kathmandu in the 70s was the 
place to be in Asia. Flying straight to Kathmandu, without 
taking the overland route as far as India, | believe, was a 
great gaffe. For one reason or another, those travelers 
missed an exceptional human and spiritual experience. Not 
only had they missed what it was like to live day by day 
under Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism, but they lagged 
behind in mystical know-how. Due to this, we simply we 
could not interact with one another. Kathmandu for them 
was a get away, but for the rest of us trippers, it was a 
melting pot of ideas where travelers congregated and 
chewed over the best places of interest or clues on our 
Spiritual path. We were not here to waste time. 

Strolling towards the Monkey Temple at Swayambu, on 
the outer reaches of Kathmandu, | ran into a traveler who 


had caught hepatitis somewhere along the road, but did not 
let it upset his travel plans. He was so intrigued by esoteric 
knowledge that | thought it would be worthwhile to turn him 
on to the magic of the | Ching. After giving him a brief 
rundown, | told him one imperative thing: the | Ch’ing only 
reveals itself if one is ready to understand its secret symbols. 
Chance does not exist. The book by itself is a mystical 
channel towards enlightenment. To understand its deep 
wisdom and meanings and to put into practice its teachings 
is a lifelong undertaking. | went on and told him that, “At my 
stage | feel uplifted, transformed into another person; the 
images and symbols, even if translated into a European 
language are difficult to hang on to.” He left the next day 
with one aim in mind: to purchase the book. And that made 
me feel as if | had done a good karmic deed for the day. We 
got used to the idea of meeting others with whom we would 
have deep conversations, though we would never see each 
other again. For the brief time we were together, we gave 
and shared whatever precious learning we had gained on 
our journeys. 

The town of Baudana, which was a nice walk away from 
Kathmandu, had a fairly pleasant intellectual atmosphere 
where Westerners studied meditation and Tibetan 
Buddhism. While | was sitting in a coffee shop there, a 
young Westerner who had recently converted to Buddhism 
came and sat next to me. Somehow, | intuitively knew why 
he had been caught up into Eastern mysticism. While we 
talked, | asked him to show me his right-hand—not that | 
was a professional palmist, by any stretch, but out of simple 
curiosity—and | saw the mystical cross between his head 
and heart lines. For the last three months or so just about 
every Western mystic or freak | came across had this telltale 
sign. Meditation, he later told me, had been his mission in 
life. He went on and related various contemplative 
techniques, such as sitting in the lotus position with eyes 
closed, concentrating on the forehead or on an image or on 
a sunset. 


“The important thing,” he kept repeating, “is to observe 
one’s thoughts and to concentrate on one distinct object.” 

“Yoga, at its foundation,” | replied, “although by a 
different method, strives for the same goal: body and mental 
purification, one-pointed concentration leading to the 
stilling of the mind. Furthermore, yogic meditation results in 
the buildup of tremendous energy, peace of mind, and 
serenity.” 

Wherever we were in Asia, even if many had turned to 
Buddhism, Hinduism, or yoga, we always stuck together 
because of our Western background. No matter how deep we 
were involved in Eastern mysticism, our past cultural ties, 
our collective karma, held us together as a group. 

Wandering along a desolate dirt road on the way back to 
Kathmandu, | thought of my homeward trip. One day or 
another | would have to face Europe and North America. My 
time was running out and | knew that back in the West, life 
would not be the same. Yet, this time | had four tools at my 
disposal to help me out: yoga, the | Ching, the Tarot, and my 
interest in palmistry. As | walked back towards my 
guesthouse, | came across two middle-aged Nepalese 
palmists who asked if | would be interested in having a 
reading for a few rupees. | went for it. They assured me that 
my lifeline was long, that up to the age of 21 | had some 
hardships, but afterwards life would be easier. My Solomon 
line, a semi-circle at the base of the Jupiter finger, which is 
the guru line in India or the psychic line in the West, was 
excellent, they told me, and that | would pursue higher 
education. The last prediction was rather odd, because at 
some stage in my Konarak-Bhubaneswar trip, in 
Northwestern India, an old Hindu palmist, who had sat next 
to me on a bus, told me that, while | had previously 
undertaken higher education, | had not yet finished, though 
that at some point in time, | would finish my degree. At that 
moment, | had not the least inclination to continue my 
studies. | was on the road. In spite of that, four years later, in 
1980, | ended up back in Montpellier for my Ph.D. research. 


After each yoga sitting, once my body and mind were 
cleansed, | would take counsel from the | Ching and ponder 
its wise sayings. That same day it foretold that | would meet 
somebody. | took heed of the notice and went out for 
breakfast. As | compared prices in Tibetan and Nepalese 
jewelry shops for my flea market trade back in France, an old 
friend came up behind me. It was Pascal, a friend from 
Montpellier and a university classmate who had told me all 
about journeying in Asia back in 1974-75. At that precise 
moment it clicked: the future had now become the present. 

“Let’s go for a beer,” Pascal suggested. 

“| don’t drink or smoke anymore, not since | started 
practicing yoga,” | replied. 

“Well, let’s grab a tea right here in this teashop.” 

Pascal had traveled overland from France to India a year 
before me. But when | was traveling in Asia, he had returned 
to Montpellier and then took the Trans-Siberian train from 
Moscow to Vladivostok and ended up in Tokyo. His entire trip 
had lasted over two years. As it turned out, he was on his 
way back to France with a Japanese girlfriend. Pascal was 23 
and | was 25. We gave each other a hug as we left, and | 
never saw him again. 


Second Overland Journey to Europe 

Flying from Kathmandu to Patna, | saw the most 
impressive panorama | had ever seen: the whole Himalayan 
Mountain chain extended into the horizon, its extremities 
stretching out on either side. The flight into India did have 
an impact on my resources. All the same, | wanted to see 
Everest and the holy mountains one more time. 

After passing through customs at Patna Airport, | 
proceeded to the Patna-Benares or Varanasi coach. The 
following morning on the train | awoke to the sounds of 
rickshaw bells, taxis with their streaky horns, and loud, 
piercing Indian film music. Benares had a mind-blowing 
number of temples along the holy Ganges River. | set out to 
discover them one by one. 





Tradition holds that Hindus should bathe in the Ganges 
River at least once in their lifetime in order to wash away 
sins committed in this life, or in previous lives. Rambling 
along the Ghats, | passed a spectacle of poetic scenes: an 
80-year old Hindu seated in the lotus position mumbling 
mantras; Sadhus, spiritual ascetics, begging for food or 
money nearby; Hindu women bathing in their saris and 
sipping water directly from the river; high on the rooftops 
and temples, monkeys vying with each other for stolen 
bananas; dogs fighting for left-overs, and so on. Hindus 
firmly believe that once the body is burned away, the spirit 
(or astral body, in esoteric parlance) that survives after 
death must not see the body again. Buddhism would 
suggest that this is due to attachment to the body. However, 
there are several other possible reasons for this. First of all, 
the spirit could experience a state of shock from seeing his 
or her motionless physical body without life. Secondly, the 
Spirit of a burned body takes shorter time to reincarnate. The 
Spirit has nothing to hold onto. Conversely, if the body is 
whole, the spirit, seeing the dead body, might undergo some 
pain and take longer to reincarnate due to an attachment to 
the body. Furthermore, the Hindu caste system, which is 
composed of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras is 
also directly linked to reincarnation. One is born into a caste 
according to one’s past karma. Reincarnation is the 
foundation of all Hindu beliefs. 

Benares is as holy for Hindus as Mecca is for Muslims, or 
St-Peter in Rome for Christians, or Bodh Gaya for Buddhists. 
Since late antiquity, Benares has been the holiest of the 
holies in India. One feels its powerful magnetic pull as soon 
as one arrives. Ramakrishna, a holy Brahmin from Calcutta, 
had visited Benares not only with his physical body, but with 
his astral body as well. In his autobiography he relates how 
he marveled at the tremendous radiance emanating from 
the city. 

The Vishwanath temple has been strictly off limits to non- 
Hindus since time immemorial, though | did not know it at 


the time and came close to entering, as | marveled at the 
impressive and stunning carved statues of gods and 
goddesses. Sadly, | was promptly thrown out by a Brahmin 
priest. 

“Why should non-Hindus be prohibited?” | asked. 

“For the foremost reason that most Hindus are 
vegetarians, which according to tradition is considered to be 
wholesome. Christians, Jews, Muslims, Buddhists, and other 
religions all, more or less, partake in animal flesh, which is 
believed to taint the body and mind.” Such was his reply. 

“Quite right,” | thought. The simple act of killing an 
animal and eating its flesh is unwholesome, as all life is 
considered sacred in India. Animals have a right to live as 
much as we do. Also, it is impossible for a foreigner to 
convert to Hinduism, except through yoga. At least, it used 
to be that way. Time has changed and some temples that 
restrict access to non-Hindus now allow Westerners with a 
certificate of conversion.Yoga, as Swami Gitananda used to 
say, is outside caste and creed. In magical India, no matter 
what one seeks, if the person is sincere, he or she will in due 
course find their truth. 

Before leaving Benares, | wanted to get a reading from an 
astrologer | had consulted a year earlier at the bazaar. | had 
heard of the outstanding seers, astrologers, and palmists 
living in close proximity to the holy river. Sadly, the one | 
was looking for had left for Delhi. All the same, by a twist of 
fate, | was introduced to a another astrologer just off the 
main road. He was short and his head was shaved with the 
exception of a short ponytail hanging from the back of his 
head, which signified that he was a devotee of Krishna. He 
was exceptionally short-sighted, but he could read, as | 
noticed from the Sanskrit texts lying on his table. He took 
my right-hand, for the simple reason that Hindu palmists, 
unlike Western palmists, believe that the past is written on 
the left, while the right delineates the present and the 
future. According to his assessment, from the ages of 25 to 
32, | would travel far and wide for the acquisition of 


knowledge and the practice of yoga; at 30 or 32, | would 
begin a ground-breaking phase, putting into practice what | 
had learned from traveling; at 50, | would withdraw from the 
world. From the ages of 25 to 80, | would travel for 7 years. 
My fate line, which was straight, was connected with my will, 
which meant that all that | most wanted would fulfill itself. 
There would be four women in my life. | would write six 
books. The semicircle below my index finger, the ring of 
Solomon, signified psychic powers. | would live to a very old 
age because of the four bracelets underneath my palm. | 
would speak between five and six languages. And finally, at 
46, | would become fully mindful of the proficiency gained in 
this existence. At the time, | was 25, yet as the years have 
passed, his predictions have run true. 

Astrology in India dates back to antiquity. A Brahmin 
once told me that if one is born into an astrologer’s family, it 
is certain that he too will become an astrologer and inherit 
the gift of astrological reading from his parents. Varanasi 
had the most accurate astrologers in all of India, so there 
was no way | wanted to miss this opportunity. A year earlier 
in Benares, to the day, a noteworthy Hindu palmist- 
astrologer had seen right through me that | had received a 
scholarship and that soon after that, as he said, | would 
travel around the world and teach. How remarkable his 
forecast had been remains a mystery, but it happened! Prior 
to his reading, | had received a scholarship from both France 
and Canada and had been traveling in Asia after having 
completed my graduate work. Let’s face it, astrology has 
been used since old antiquity; why would not it be true 
today? 

Back in New Delhi, shortly thereafter, my money was 
running out. | had been traveling in India for a full year, non- 
stop. | had enough for a one-way ticket back to France, but 
there was no way | would fly back, despite all the hardships 
of the overland journey. | had developed a fondness for the 
road, especially the imposing and desolate mountains 
between Khyber Pass and Kabul. It was a good choice. Five 


years later, in 1979, the Russians invaded Afghanistan, and 
the road was closed to all! Was it intuition or simply a fluke? 
Who knows? In any case, the culture shock of flying back 
would have been too drastic. Deep down within, | wanted to 
take advantage of my time there, for God only knew if and 
when | would return. 

Traveling with trains and buses, as | had done in the past, 
| reached Istanbul a month later, where | realized that my 
traveling spirit was waning. Just a year earlier, | could 
remember the hundreds of attention-grabbing travelers at 
the Pudding Shop, noisily debating a variety of introspective 
issues. But now this spirit of inquisitiveness of mine had 
become a memory. 

Not desiring in the least to take the mind-numbing 
Istanbul-Munich bus ride, | decided instead to fly to Nice, in 
the south of France. Along my return journey | had 
purchased a good deal of oriental handicrafts, as | had done 
previously during my first overland trip. My plan was to sell 
them at Montpellier’s flea market and then buy a one-way 
ticket back to Montreal. 

It was springtime when | arrived at Montpellier Central 
Station. Dressed with white pajama pants, an Afghan shirt, 
Indian sandals, and a Tibetan bag on my shoulder, | might 
have looked out of place, but the French had become 
familiar with such exoticism. In any case, | did not have any 
Western clothes anymore. | had traded them off in bazaars 
long time ago. 

Traveling overland to India at the time might have been a 
window of opportunity for a certain number of soul- 
searching travelers. Nonetheless, | felt that there still was a 
conflict between my theory and practice—that there was 
work to be done. | had substituted all intellectually reasoned 
thoughts for a more down-to-earth viewpoint. Living a 
situation was better than reading about it. 

Montpellier’s rich and varied Saturday flea market had 
been our local get-together on the weekends. Many other 
travelers at the flea market had journeyed as far as North 


Africa, Africa, or South America. How inspiring it was to swap 
stories of how where and when one had been in the world. 
We were in tune with one another and felt that a mystical 
ethos was in the air: by simply looking into each other’s eyes 
a profound connection took place. 

Business had been so lucrative that | thought at one 
point of going back to India, just for the sake of making 
more money. Still, one place | could not miss traveling to was 
Southeast Asia and the Far East. To get there, however, | 
needed funds. So, | finally opted to return to Montreal to see 
my family and my brother Robert, whom | had not seen in 
ages, and to find work as well. 


PART TWO 


FROM VISIONS OF YOGA TO 
SAM AD HI 


Chapter 6: Back to the Western 
World 


Canada 

| had left Montreal behind four years earlier, in 1972, and 
had not the slightest inkling of what had been going on in 
North American since then. Certainly, coming back as a 
long-haired, bearded hippie did not bode well for work 
prospects. | called on the | Ching for guidance. The oracle 
encouraged me to listen carefully to the counsel of a 
messenger. A few days later, Jean-Marc, who | had not seen 
since meeting him a year earlier in Kabul, cautiously 
explained that my Eastern way of life here in the West was 
out of step. | needed a different look. He told me to cut off 
my hair and beard, which | did. Luckily enough, a few weeks 
later, | found some part-time work during the summer as a 
coordinator and interpreter for Montreal’s International 
Congress of Geology. Some time later, thanks to my previous 
experience as a substitute French teacher in the late 60s, | 
got a six-month contract with a high school on the other end 
of town. Taking buses back and forth for over three hours 
each day was draining all the energy | had gathered 
throughout my travels. Still, | had not forgotten any of my 
hatha yoga practice. | kept up, even in the minutest details, 
everything that | had previously learned in India, which 
meant heightening my awareness by reading books on yoga 
and Eastern religions. My whole raison d'étre was yoga. Even 
so, that first year back was the hardest of all: | was faced 
with disorientating and conflicting thoughts in choosing 
between being and non-being: to do yoga or not to do yoga. 
In Hindu parlance, the devil, Mara, had somehow cunningly 
tried to tempt my lower mind to stay in bed, for example, 
especially during the-20 C. Montreal winter. For all that, | 
have always managed to get up and do yoga, no matter 
what karmic traps were set before me. 


In addition to living a sedentary life, as the premonitory 
dream had foretold a year earlier in India, yoga involved 
refraining from interactions with the world and keeping my 
vigor within. Over time, | became ever more addicted to 
yoga. Yogis, by means of breathing exercises, are able to 
take prana or physical energy from the outside world and 
store it secretly within. A sense of oneness pervaded my 
entire body and psyche day after day, and a saying of my 
first guru, the late Swami Gitananda, echoed with me that a 
day of yoga is like a Sunday. Also, the more | practiced yoga, 
the more mystical insights came to the surface: premonitory 
dreams and visions of spiritual worlds in other cosmic 
realities stretched out beyond my comprehension. They 
were so astonishing and so majestically real that | became 
attached to them for years and | felt equally at ease in both 
planes of existence: the physical and the astral. | never felt 
paranoid when | was out of my body, nor did | ever really try 
for them to occur. They simply materialized in deep sleep. In 
addition, | was completely absorbed in an Indian way of life 
even though living in the Western world. 

One strange astral voyage that | will never forget took 
place in the winter of 1977, in Montreal. | found myself 
projected as swift as lightning in Cairo, Egypt. | felt 
unconcerned, full of life, and saw myself standing in front of 
a bridge staring at a spectacular obelisk. | grasped 
everything in sight as with my own physical eyes. The world 
had a translucent aura. | had never been to Egypt prior to 
this encounter, nor had | even ever thought of going. One 
year later, in the wake of this astral voyage, | found myself 
standing at exactly the same spot as | had been with my 
astral body. This was what Carl Jung had once described long 
ago aS a synchronicity of past and future in the present. 
Yogic powers, or Siddhis, were slowly but surely manifesting. 
In reference to Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, this peculiar event 
could be described as a knowledge of past and future 
events. 


In Pondicherry, an old Hindu had taught me a technique 
for remembering dreams, which involved concentrating on 
them from beginning to end and investigating all of the 
details. In this way, | remembered them all. By consistently 
doing this, they would resurface in my conscious mind 
whenever | needed to dwell on them for more introspection 
without losing track of them. At other times, | would write 
them down or memorize them for further use. Maybe astral 
travel or visions were a way of breaking away from a 
mundane reality | did not accept, because deep down inside 
| still wanted to go back to India and the Far East. In spite of 
that, | had to work on my present karma which was teaching. 
And so | did for over a year until loosening up in the summer 
of 1977 at Swami Visnudevananda’s Sivananda Yoga 
Ashram up at Val Morin in the Laurentian Mountains, 80 
kilometers north of Montreal. 


Sivananda Yoga Ashram, Montreal, 1977 

The company of other Western yogis was exactly what | 
needed. During my two-month stay at the ashram, what | 
focused on most were Swami Vishnu’s deep breathing 
exercises, which consisted of inhaling, expelling, retaining, 
and concentrating on the breath. These are known in yoga 
as bastrika and kapalabati pranayama. | practiced these 
deep bellow-like exercises to such an extent that they 
triggered a mysterious inner force within me. For each time | 
did them intensively, a kind of tremor ran up my spine and 
into my forehead, where | felt a vibrating, humming sound 
within my skull. This lasted for a few seconds and then the 
mystical sound would fade away. This would be followed by 
a peaceful feeling of bliss that would settled in. My mind and 
thoughts would naturally quiet down through my constant 
practice of pranayama. The ancient art of pranayama 
purifies the self without one even being aware of it. And this 
only happens through pranayama or the science of 
breathing. 


In addition to the austere rules that we had to abide by at 
the ashram, we also had to memorize several thousand-year- 
old Sanskrit mantras, which we enthusiastically sang every 
evening. On Sundays, Swami Vishnu’s esoteric lectures filled 
the entire hall with hundreds of followers from all walks of 
life. Discussing Shankara’s philosophy of non-dualism, he 
would insistently say: “Everything in the universe is mere 
illusion. Nothing exists except Brahman. You are all ignorant 
because you haven’t experienced Brahman. The mind also is 
closely connected with the cosmos. Mind is linked to matter 
as the moon to the universe.” It was difficult to grasp at first. 
How can our mind and its abstract thoughts be related to 
matter? It was an intricate, unanswered puzzle | would fully 
comprehend only 20 years later. 

At times, Marilyn Rossner, a renowned Montreal psychic 
and yogi, and a member of the Sivananda Ashram, brilliantly 
demonstrated the power of the mind through her clairvoyant 
Skills before a large audience. One particular evening, 
seated in lotus position in front of us on the podium, she 
narrated how she came into contact with a deceased man 
who revealed certain confidential things to her. She later 
disclosed this event to his son, who was present in the 
audience that evening and who said that everything he had 
told her in that dimension was utterly true. Upon hearing 
what Marilyn Rossner had communicated from the other 
plane, he was totally transformed and dedicated the rest of 
his life to yoga. From time to time, after Swami Vishnu’s 
lectures, she would single out someone from the audience 
and would foretell his or her past, present, and future. 
Naturally, | also wanted a reading. However, we were more 
than 100 yogis attending her clairvoyant séances and the 
chance of being chosen was close to none. Still, one 
evening, during a short meditation, minutes before she was 
about to decide who she would choose, | concentrated on 
her as if telepathically saying: “Please choose me.” A 
moment later, | opened my eyes and, in unison, she opened 
hers as well. She stared at me and went back to meditating. 


Then she told the audience to open up their eyes. She 
moved her head slightly in my direction, fixed her eyes on 
mine, and revealed to the audience “...somehow you knew | 
was going to choose you.” And God was | ever shaky! She 
then began to unstitch my past, which was accurate to the 
minutest details. For my future, she foretold that | would 
spend long periods of time writing. She ended her 
predictions by saying that a white light shone above my 
head. This had occurred in the summer of 1977 at 
Sivananda Ashram, Montreal. Several years later, in 1985, 
back in Montpellier, France, | had finished writing a doctoral 
dissertation on an eminent 18th century French oriental 
scholar: ‘“Anquetil-Duperron, his place and role in the 
Oriental Renaissance,” which amounted to over 400 pages 
and took five years to complete. 

At the ashram, we did not only have yoga and this 
worldly affairs to deal with, but other realities as well. We 
understood death to be a mere passage into another world. 
Death is non-existent. We leave our physical bodies and 
start anew in the astral world for a period of time, depending 
on whether one’s astral karma has completed its cycle. 
Then, according to one’s past and present deeds, one 
reincarnates in this or other worlds until the bonds of karma 
and embodiment have been defeated. 

Ashram life had a key purpose for me: | became familiar 
with new yoga techniques and my breathing exercises came 
ever more under my control. It felt as though | had stepped 
to the fore and escalated higher into the world of yoga. But 
still | wanted to progress ever further. Traveling remained on 
my mind. It never left me. And karma certainly had its part 
to play in the unfolding of events. 

One cold drizzling afternoon, riding on a bus through 
downtown Montreal, | noticed a giant poster for the 
Canadian University Service Overseas recruitment office, the 
Canadian equivalent of the American Peace Corps or British 
V.S.0.“Maybe | could teach French as a Foreign Language in 
Asia, who knows?” | wondered to myself. The following day, | 


went in for an interview, and a few days later, | received an 
encouraging reply. They offered to send me to Nigeria. 
Africa, | thought, at first, would be a thought-provoking new 
place to discover. Also, | would have more time for yoga. 
Eventually they offered me a two-year contract. Flight 
expenses, training scheme, and housing would be taken 
care of by CUSO. Meanwhile, | still had plenty of time to 
ramble off around North America, and | knew exactly where | 
wanted to go: the Canadian Rockies. 

| took the Trans-Canada railway from Montreal and 
reached Jasper in early September, 1977. From there, | 
started to hitch my way down to Lake Louise in Banff 
National Park. The Canadian Rockies were awe-inspiring and 
reminded me much of the Himalayas. Hitchhiking though 
there was difficult. Drivers were not too keen to pick anyone 
up, except occasionally. For the sake of getting closer to 
Mother Nature, | slept in the wild, close to parking lots. | 
walked along side roads, carrying a heavy load on my 
shoulders, until fatigue reached its limits. | had not slept for 
days for fear of bears, and my right foot was killing me. | 
needed to doze off in a nice, heated youth hostel. | 
remember walking hopelessly for hours on end, by the side 
of some road, yet nobody was in sight. As a last resort, | 
began to mumble mantras, and a few moments later a 
cyclist unexpectedly swooped along my path. 

“Where is the youth hostel?” | shouted. 

“About a quarter of a mile ahead,” he shouted back. 

“God that was odd,” | thought to myself. | never believed 
in the powers of mantras, yet somehow they worked! 

Travelers at the youth hostel did not have the same 
mindset as | was used to in Asia. There seemed to be a wide 
gap between overland travelers to India and travelers in the 
Western hemisphere. The following day | chanced on three 
young German backpackers who had just returned from 
Mexico and were heading on to Toronto. Earlier that morning, 
the | Ching (hexagram 61, if | remember correctly) had 
advised me to take note of an important message | was 


about to receive, which was portrayed as a bird flying. After 
exchanging stories of our journeys, one of them said out of 

nowhere: “Why don’t you pack up and go to Mexico? You'll 

love it.” And so | did. 

Hitchhiking in Oregon and Northern California was 
trouble free. | was in high spirits in San Francisco, though 
sadly | had arrived about ten years too late. The hippie 
revolution and the Haight-Ashbury counterculture of the 60s 
and 70s with its colorful displays of clothes, music, and 
songs had long since passed. Hitchhiking in Southern 
California was harsh. Not a single ride for hours. | had to 
move on by taking a Greyhound bus to the Mexican border. 


Mexico 

In contrast to Asia, traveling in North America was not 
quite the same. What | needed most was an out-of-the- 
ordinary cultural experience just to stir me up again. And | 
got it by going through the border town of Tijuana. In a way, 
it reminded me of the crossing of the Iran-Afghan border a 
year earlier. From there, | pushed on into the heartland of 
Mexico. Having traveled for more than 52 hours on 
Greyhounds and local buses from San Francisco, | reached 
Guadalajara at 4 a.m., and | was starving for breakfast or 
lunch. Throughout my trip, finding vegetarian restaurants in 
North America had been one of my main concerns. Yogic 
philosophy prescribed nutritious ‘sattvic’ food. In Indian 
philosophy, food, mind, cosmos all are interrelated and 
divided into three gunas or qualities: sattva, purity; rajas, 
activity; and tamas, inertia. As the German philosopher 
Feuerbach once said, “Man is what he eats.” Natural satvic 
food leads to the stilling of the mind; rajasic food lead to 
mental fervor; and tamasic food leads to dullness and 
inertia. In the end, | always got what | wanted. 

During my travels | avoided large cities, except to visit 
famous museums, like the National Anthropological Museum 
in Mexico City. After touring the museum for the whole day, 
one question came to mind: while ancient Indian culture and 


Greco-Roman civilization represented humans as gods, why 
did Mayan, Aztec, Toltec, and Egyptian civilizations portray 
them as animals? 

A few days later, journeying on an old-fashioned train 
spewing smoke and climbing uphill from Mexico to Oaxaca, | 
Saw some breathtaking views of the Mexican central 
mountain range. Sitting in the back, | started a conversation 
with an American hippy who had warned me not to take any 
magic mushrooms if | did not want to run into any kind of 
trouble. Mexico in those days was hard on hallucinogenics 
and hippies. So | scratched that thought from the very start. 
Oaxaca was well-known throughout the 70s for its famed 
author Carlos Castaneda and his Yaqui sorcerer Don Juan. 
What struck me most was the close similarity between 
Central Native Americans of Oaxaca and Tibetans. This 
physical resemblance was startling. | was won over to the 
belief that sometime in the distant past, during the Ice Age, 
vast hordes of Mongol tribes had crossed the Bering Strait 
and settled in North America, migrating later to South 
America. Tibetans, Mongols, and Native Americans had from 
the beginning a common religion that held them together: 
shamanism. In addition, some orientalist scholars believed 
that, in the remote past, shamanism might have had some 
linkage with yoga. Both made use of supernatural powers. 
Shamans have the ability to access the spirit astral worlds 
and to commune with supernatural forces. Yoga uses pranic 
forces, or energy from the outside, but strives to transcend 
the heavenly and demonic worlds. The life of 
Padmasambhava is an example of this. Yogis also have a 
penchant for the paranormal, but their ultimate goal lies 
beyond these spheres. Their struggle is not with paranormal 
forces, though at times it may be, but with themselves for 
the inner illumination and awareness of Brahman, 
Immortality, and this gives rise to the divergent view 
between the two. 

On the back lawn of the guesthouse in Oaxaca, | tossed 
my Tibetan coins six times and read the | Ching’s oracle “... 


people with the same affinities always meet.” By a twist of 
fate, as | was about to close the magic book, a long-haired 
Asian freak, who | had not seen earlier, gently closed his 
door and came to talk to me. Kim was Korean by birth, but 
had been born and raised in Japan. He had been studying at 
Berkeley as a foreign student and was traveling in Mexico on 
vacation. Later, during the afternoon, at Oaxaca’s main 
plaza, while having coffee and sharing traveling ideals with 
Kim, a tall, bearded American joined us. While discussing 
Eastern religions and esoteric philosophy, | looked at him, 
took his right hand, and began reading his palm. 

“Sometime in the past, you suffered a crucial, drastic loss 
of something—money, work, possession. | can’t really say 
what,” | said. 

Taken aback, he looked me in the eyes and replied, “I lost 
half a million dollars in the stock market and with what’s left 
of it, | decided to spend the rest of my life here in Mexico.” 

“How did you pick up palmistry?” Kim asked. 

“Well, years ago, while traveling in Bangalore, South 
India | came to know a palmist who gave me his book on 
palmistry. | read the book thoroughly and in no time at all | 
put into practice what | had learned by reading people’s 
palms. Yet, strange as it may seem, travelers | meet often 
have a distinguishing mark on their palms. And that’s what 
I’m looking for. Everybody is unique,” | replied. 

A week or so later, Kim and | undertook a memorable 
road trip that lead us from Oaxaca to San Cristobal de las 
Casas to Merida. At Palenque’s eminent Mayan temple, | 
remember asking a Mexican tour operator whether there 
were any links between Mayan temples and ancient 
Egyptian pyramids. According to him, “Ancient Egyptians 
never migrated to Central America. The Mayans had their 
own temples without any outside influence. Europeans and 
Americans have digressed from the original history. Besides, 
Mayans never had any contacts with extraterrestrial beings 
or UFOs. It’s a mere Hollywood invention.” He may have 
been right on the presumption that Hindu temples had 


always been and still are places of worship for Hindu gods 
and goddesses, while Egyptian temples had been imperial 
tombs, and Mayan or Aztec temples had been places of 
human sacrifice. But still, | have my doubts. Modern UFO 
researchers suggest that we have been helped from other 
planetary sources. But due to conspiracies, cover-ups, and 
secrecy by leading governments, the truth is still unknown 
except to some occult entities. Humanity has a right to 
know. It is our planet and not just for the few who decide for 
uS. 

At Isla Mujeres, sleeping on hammocks along with a 
handful of other freaks and the sound of waves in 
background was a heavenly gift. Every morning we would do 
yoga, regardless of the curious tourists passing by the 
beach. A week or so later, | had to leave Kim. | had to fly 
back to Montreal. Karma was in the making. All the same, by 
some weird karmic bond | would see Kim again two years 
later in Osaka, Japan. 

Flying back to Montreal from Cancun, vivid images of my 
travels slowly flickered through my mind. | had covered so 
much space in such a short time: from Montreal to 
Vancouver by train; the US West Coast from north to south 
by bus; and Mexico from Tijuana to Isla Mujeres in the 
Caribbean Sea by bus. The insight | gained through 
traveling was all that | asked for in life. Now that | had seen 
parts of North America, another continent was next: Africa. 

Before flying to Nigeria, all of the CUSO volunteers had to 
go through a ten-day briefing session in Ottawa, which 
consisted of understanding and interacting with different 
world cultures. 


Chapter 7: Africa 


Nigeria 

Owo is a Nigerian village in southwestern Ondo State, 
roughly 170 kilometers east of Ibadan and a further 130 
kilometers northeast from Lagos. This out-of-the-way village 
had a handful of expatriate teachers and an Italian medical 
doctor with whom | sometimes communed. At the beginning 
of my time there, | was thrilled at the idea of exploring Africa 
in these unusual surroundings. Unfortunately, two weeks 
later, | realized that | was out of place and was in the wrong 
country at the wrong time! There was nothing | treasured 
more than doing yoga. All of the expat teachers were on an 
entirely different level of awareness. What’s more, the 
oppressive heat and humidity was such a burden to both 
body and mind that | could not concentrate on either my 
teaching or yoga. Back in Montreal, | had been electrified at 
the idea of teaching in Africa, but reality turned out to bea 
different matter. All the same, | had to stick it out for two 
years teaching French as a Foreign Language to the 
students of St-Catherine’s Girls Grammar School. | was here 
not to collect but to provide what | had learned. It was a part 
of my karma. 

Teaching from early mornings until late in the afternoons 
was draining and left me with almost no time for yoga. Even 
so, the worst was withstanding the unbearable heat from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Something had to be done. So! got up at 5 
a.m. during the cooler hours of the day for my yoga. | was 
soon on the right track, feeling at ease and energized the 
whole day through. In the evenings, at 6 p.m., | would start 
my round of exercises all over again, and | maintained a 3- 
hour per day yoga practice throughout my stay. | could well 
remember Swami Vishnu saying: “If you do yoga in the 
morning you will build up plenty of energy and feel 
energized throughout the day. If you do it during evenings, 
you'll neutralize fatigue and feel fresh at night.” | 
maintained this rhythm for over a year. 


To loosen up from my daily tasks, | got myself a brand 
new 365cc Honda motorbike. During the weekends, | would 
ride through the Southern Nigerian countryside, which was 
the only mental get away | ever had, though there were 
dangers | had to cope with. Lying along the side of the roads 
were scores of half burned, broken, smashed, or otherwise 
damaged cars. Nigerians, | was told, never stopped when 
faced with animals crossing the road. | also had to be on the 
lookout for holes, bumps, dead lambs, dogs, and cats lying 
in the middle of the road. When it rained, | uttered mantras 
to help me reach my destination safely. 

Doctor Olivoni, the Italian medical doctor, had told me 
that if | injured anyone on the road, the safest thing to do 
would be to go to the nearest police station and report the 
accident right away. Otherwise, | could be killed. Without 
going into much detail, he narrated an incident of a 
European couple who had been killed on the spot for simply 
having stopped their vehicle in order to help an injured 
person lying by the side of the road. They did not even have 
anything to do with the accident. They were there to help. 
That’s all! This was Nigeria in 1977-78. Things might have 
changed since then. Who knows? I’ve never been back. 

During winter break, | left with my motorbike to explore 
the Southern coast. | reached Lome two days later. It was 
filled with milky white 19th century French colonial houses, 
mansions, a bakery serving croissants, and a handful of 
expat teachers lying on the beach. Not far away, | found a 
budget youth hostel with people | could talk to, for | had 
neither seen nor spoken to foreigners for the last two days. | 
was overjoyed to share traveling stories with them. Michel, 
for example, a Parisian, had left Paris for Morocco and then 
audaciously crossed the whole of the Sahara desert, ending 
up in Gao in Mali. He then continued onward as far as the 
Ivory Coast before finally reaching Lome, where he had 
apparently been stuck for some time without enough money 
to reach Cameroon, which was his final destination. Sadly 
that was the end of his excursion. There was also an 


inspiring tale of a 17-year-old French girl from Brittany who 
had left France for the very first time on her own. She had 
been on the road for several months and met up with her 
boyfriend in Ghana; he was also badly in need of money. 
There was also Gilles, a French volunteer, who had been 
teaching for some years in Togo and other parts of West 
Africa. We came to be quite good friends after our meeting. | 
saw him years later in Pau, Southern France, with his wife 
and adopted kid. These were some of the most carefree 
moments | had in Africa. Of course | enjoyed teaching French 
to my students, and | found them quite motivated. 
Everything else, though, seemed empty. The only thing that 
kept me going was my yoga, especially during the evenings, 
when | would have time to do the more sophisticated 
rhythmic breathing, concentration, visualization, and 
vocalization exercises. | took the best from both Swami 
Gitananda and Swami Vishnu’s teachings. 

Thanks to my self-control and discipline, visions of 
celestial worlds and ethereal beings began to manifest as 
OBEs or lucid dreams, which were as clear as crystal water. | 
was 27 at the time and quite oblivious of the esoteric powers 
of yoga. What mattered then was simply building up energy. 
| was aware of the fact that sexual intercourse diminished 
one’s stamina. | saw a parallel between yogis and medieval 
alchemists: for yogis, the transmutation of base metal into 
gold is none other than the metamorphosis of gross physical 
energy into the subtle psychic energy that leads to super 
consciousness. This is what the ancient Chinese referred to 
as ‘Spiritual alchemy’. While yogic postures, asana, render 
the body strong, flexible, and free of disease, the breathing 
exercises, pranayama, purify the subtle body and sanctify it 
with prana, or energy contained in our solar system. 
Moreover, an intricate lock, called Maha Bandha, enables 
one to gradually stream the subtle esoteric energy enclosed 
in the semen into the Ajna and Sahasrara chakras at the top 
of the head, which with time confers powers on the astral 
body. This lock consists of simultaneously inhaling and 


retaining the in-flow of air in the lower cavity of the 
abdomen, and then pulling this energy upward into the Ajna 
and the Sahasrara chakras. In brief, a metamorphosis takes 
place between the physical and astral planes. Naturally, the 
fruits of this undertaking may take months, years, ora 
lifetime to appear, depending on the physical and astral 
body’s integrity or past lives. 

During my stay in Nigeria, yoga became my primary 
interest. Nothing else mattered. | lived alone, self-satisfied. 
During the days, | would go through the motions, but at 
night, | would wander off into heavenly soheres and make 
love to sumptuous beings, Known as nymphs or Apsaras in 
Hindu mythology, or | might consort with Asuras, demon-like 
creatures, which intentionally hinder the path to self- 
realization and thieve semen heaped up from yoga. Many 
times, waking up in the morning, | would feel conscience- 
stricken for having lost so much vital power. All the same, | 
had no control of my seminal fluid. Not until a year later, 
after | took up private yoga classes with a relatively 
unknown yoga master, known as Ambu, from the Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram in Pondicherry. By consistently practicing 
the Muladhara, Uddiyana, and Jalandhara Bandhas—which 
comprise the Maha Bandha—I came to gain control of the 
involuntary seminal flow during wakefulness and during 
sleep. To put it bluntly, each time that | had sexual 
intercourse, either in the physical or astral worlds or simply 
in dreams, | would take pleasure in them until almost 
reaching orgasm, when a kind of automatic mechanism 
would spontaneously close my outward seminal flow. | would 
wake up instinctively before orgasm, sit cross-legged on my 
bed, and practice my Bandhas to stop ejaculation. And 99% 
of the time it worked! That was a part of Tantra that | slowly 
grasped in the following years. | acquired this control a year 
after having fulfilled the karma of my teaching position in 
Nigeria. 

One day, cruising on my motorbike in Southern Nigeria, | 
came to the general realization that the earthly realm is 


divided into three planes of insight: the African continent as 
physical; the Western world as mental; and Asia as spiritual. 
The intellect or the mind in our Western world is all-powerful 
and all-knowing. As Patanjali would put it, science and 
technology pertain to mind-stuff. Although modern 
scientists have discovered spectacular galaxies beyond our 
imagination, nothing particularly relevant to the mystery of 
the cosmos has thus far been revealed, nothing that 
precedes creation or the Big Bang, that is. What came before 
the Big Bang is still the greatest of all mysteries. If | may 
ask, where were the astral worlds and our eternal selves? 
India’s vision of the cosmos, however, with its ancient 
Spirituality, saints, and mystics, who have endeavored to 
explore other dimensions unknown to Western minds, 
provides a different picture. India, according to its 
philosophers and sages, has always denied the existence of 
this separate physical entity: the Truth lies beyond this 
illusory world. 

The monsoon rains pounded relentlessly on my metal 
rooftop at nights, while | listened to sonatas to relieve the 
burdensome humidity and heat that | had to sustain during 
the day. Before going to bed, | would always look around for 
poisonous snakes and whatnot. And for good reason, too: 
one afternoon, while talking with one of my students on the 
veranda, a two meter long, brownish red, polka-dotted snake 
slithered right in front of us. The snake fixed his eyes on 
ours, hypnotizing both of us, and we sat awestruck until it 
vanished into the underbrush. 

The school term was nearly over and | thought about 
crossing the whole of the Sahara Desert, from Nigeria to 
Morocco, but | was still undecided. | asked the Tarot and | 
Ching for guidance, but both responded unfavorably. | was 
unsure of what my next course of action should be. Due to 
my keen interest in India, Dr. Olivoni suggested | pursue a 
Ph.D. on an India-related topic, either in India or back in 
France. | decided that | would apply, but only after traveling 
across Southeast Asia and the Far East. | had been thinking 


of the idea for the last two years and had to come to terms 
with it. To Save up Some money, | bought a one-way ticket to 
Karachi via Lagos and Cairo. Once in Pakistan, | would travel 
overland to India. 

A week or so later, | was off and God knows | was thrilled. 
Lagos airport was filled to capacity, and many Nigerians 
slept overnight on the floor, since the flights were always 
late, sometimes postponed for days. As luck would have it, 
my flight was on time. 

The plane flew over the Sahara Desert and | was in 
rapture at the thought of being in Egypt in just a couple of 
hours. Memories of my year in Nigeria year flitted through 
my mind. | had spent over a year as an introverted ascetic 
French foreign language teacher. | remember those lonely 
nights on my balcony counting the days and crossing them 
off on my calendar until | would be free. | simply could not 
face up with either Nigeria or Africa. | might have been 
posted in an entirely different cultural context. | had lived 
much too long in Asia to really hold Africa in high regard. 
Even so, the Lord of Karma was shifting gears. 


Egypt 

From day one, Egypt was a refreshing change. | was back 
on track in a new civilization and in no time | had found a 
place to stay in a quiet downtown district not far from old 
Cairo. | felt especially free one afternoon gazing at the 
obelisk, which stood near a bridge in front of me. Dressed in 
my Nigerian embroidered red shirt, which | had bought in 
Ibadan a year earlier, | immediately recalled that 
premonitory dream | had over two years ago in Montreal, 
where | saw myself in Egypt. How strange life could be at 
times. The past, present, and future had come full circle. 
This way of perceiving the world had somehow shaped my 
new way of thinking. 

Unfortunately, throughout my month-long sojourn, | had 
intermittent diarrhea and excruciating stomach pains, most 
probably due to some contaminated water | must have had. 


In spite of that, | was committed to seeing it all no matter 
what ill-fated circumstances faced me. | felt much more at 
ease in Egypt, and closer to Western culture, than | had 
been in Africa. My mind and intellectl felt stymied in Nigeria. 
| might have not have fit into African society after all. Egypt, 
on the contrary, had everything necessary to put me back 
on track. 

Whether in the bazaars, marketplaces, or old mosques, 
Egyptians back in 1978 were inquisitive and easy to get 
along with, in spite of the longhaired, bearded hippy 
foreigners in their midst. However, only a few hippies or 
backpackers stayed in Cairo in the late 70s. They were 
probably more accustomed to Western tourists traveling first 
class with scheduled bus tours, maps at hand, and tour 
operators. 

There was no middle ground in Egypt for travelers: you 
either traveled leisurely, staying in deluxe hotels and 
cruising on the Nile, or, like me and a few others, you 
struggled every step of the way for the lowest prices. In the 
end, | always got ripped off and ended up paying tourist 
prices. But | did have direct contact with the locals and that 
meant a lot to me. Wherever | traveled, whether in Cairo, 
Luxor, Aswan Dam, the Valley of the Kings, or down south at 
Abu Simbel, | always took local means of transportation, ate 
simple Egyptian food, and slept in low-key budget youth 
hostels. Although | had no real knowledge of Egyptian 
civilization and culture, it was important to me to experience 
the past through the present. Only once | had a practical 
awareness of a place in my mind was | interested in pursuing 
a theoretical understanding of its history. From a 
philosophical point-of-view, | think things should move from 
practice to theory, not the other way around. In accordance 
with India’s cyclical vision of the cosmos—symbolized by the 
three major Hindu gods, Brahma (the creator), Vishnu (the 
preserver), and Shiva (the destroyer)—every civilization 
since antiquity has had its rise, growth, and downfall. Not 
only is this cosmic theory relevant to past civilizations, but 


some scholars are of the opinion that this is also applicable 
to all created and uncreated universes. For at the end of 
time, Known in Sanskrit as Mahapralaya or the Great 
Dissolution, the whole of creation, including all multiverses, 
come to an end only to be reborn again and dissolved again 
and again. The similarity with the modern Big Bang Theory 
is notable. 

In contrast to the ceaseless buzzing insects through the 
night, which | experienced in Owo, | experienced absolute 
silence in the desert at Aswan, which was right across the 
Nile. The lot next to an old mosque | visited was so soothing 
and without the slightest breeze that my senses simply 
withdrew within. The only sound | heard was a humming 
sound in the middle of my forehead, and | felt that, 
somehow, someone behind was observing me secretly. As | 
came out of this meditation, | thought that understanding 
the world is much easier than experiencing the soul. 

Sitting in oblivion in my room, overlooking the Nile, | 
thought about the ancient Christian hermits who had lived 
in total concealment in the Egyptian desert. | wondered if, 
by encountering the silence of this place, they had 
eventually escaped from their earthly bonds and ascended 
to the heavenly world of God the Father. After all, our senses, 
like the Bhagavad-Gita states, are always pulled outward 
like wild, untamed horses. Still, by effort, concentration, and 
meditation, once the mind and the senses are purified, they 
can then arise in the supernatural dimension. 

In contrast to India’s ancient civilization, ancient 
Egyptian civilization, with all due respect, was antiquated, 
dead, and long-gone. India’s venerable past, however, had 
remained alive. Its ancient temples, which still stand today, 
are a Spiritual abode of gods and goddesses, where mystics 
of the past still dwell in the present. 

Back at the hostel, surveying my African map, | saw that | 
was near Abu Simbel and the border with Sudan. | thought 
of crossing into Sudan, traveling as far as Mombassa, in 
Kenya, and then hopping on a boat to India. Unfortunately, 


Sudan was at war and so was Israel, which left me no choice 
but to go back to Cairo and pay for a flight instead. At the 
airport, as | was on the verge of departing Egypt, my flight 
was delayed for three days due to technical issues. For the 
next three days and nights, the airline put us up in a first 
class hotel near the pyramids. We spent these three days 
lavishly with free savory food, a swimming pool to cool off, 
and Egyptian music and belly dancers to entertain us while 
we dined in the evenings. The flight delay had been a 
blessing in disguise, for throughout my travels in Egypt | 
slept mostly in cut-rate, unventilated youth hostels. The 
only time | ever had air-conditioning had been at Cairo’s 
Hilton Hotel, where some of us hippies hung out in the main 
lounge during unbearably hot afternoons. In those days, 
being a Western foreigner was a luxury because nobody 
ever asked us to leave. 


Chapter 8: Back to India, 1978 


Dharamsala to Pondicherry 


As soon as | arrived at New Delhi’s Connaught Place in 
the early morning hours, | could hear the unnerving sound of 
hundreds of rickshaws, buses, cars, and taxis honking 
ceaselessly. Near the main railway station at Paharganj 
bazaar, which is now a major stopover for backpackers, 
Hindus sat or slept on the floor while others ate rice and 
dhal for breakfast. Outside on the streets, crowds of people 
crisscrossed each other, holy cows chewed banana peels, 
and hungry dogs roamed about under a light blue morning 
sky. | stood there in awe. Every single moment that passed 
by seemed like an eternity. | felt like | was back home. 

The popular Ringo’s guesthouse, which was not too far off 
from Connaught place, had gone through some regulation 
changes. Smoking hash on the rooftop was now outlawed, 
but not in the rooms. Every now and then, in somebody’s 
room, we would hear the sound of soft Indian classical music 
in the background mixed with loud coughs coming from 
people smoking black Manali chillums. Hash had been part 
of the hippy culture, but thanks to yoga | gave it up years 
ago, though | didn’t mind the company of hash smokers. 

In late 1978, after an excruciating 20-hour bus ride from 
Delhi to Pathankot, | eventually made it to Dharamsala. 
Hippies that hung around then, dressed in Tibetan clothes, 
had razor-sharp looks in their eyes that gave evidence of 
years of hard traveling. Since my second journey to 
Dharamsala, Tibetans had also changed, it seemed to me. At 
first, we used to sit for tea and talk about Tibet, Lhasa, and 
how they had escaped from Communist China. Now 
everything was different. Due to the ever increasing number 
of hippies journeying there, many had opened businesses, 
leasing shops, boutiques, restaurants, guesthouses, and 
teashops. Unfortunately, though, not being citizens of India 
or holding a valid Indian passport, they were not allowed to 
own any property. Many Tibetans had become very business- 


minded. Regrettably, our daily powwows were brushed aside 
in favor of material concerns. 

The next evening, in my humble living quarters above 
the clouds, fully absorbed in Sri Aurobindo’s book on the 
Vedas, the lights unexpectedly went out. | lit a few candles 
and incense sticks to purify the atmosphere and went back 
to reading. Moments later, without warning, a heavy storm 
started to break. An icy wind slammed the shutters. | took 
shelter under my blankets and began to mumble mantras. 
Storms high up in the mountains feel much closer. While | 
was on the verge of falling asleep, | saw the figure of Christ 
interwoven with my mantras. All at once, my room lit up. | 
hadn’t the slightest clue of what it meant except that it 
perhaps had to do with something my late guru Swami 
Gitananda once said at Ananda Ashram three years ago, 
that Jesus had traveled overland to India. Over the years, 
many Eastern and Western writers have written on the 
subject. Alas, the puzzling thing was that Jesus had all the 
supernatural qualities and powers of a real Indian yogi. 
Before Jesus’ advent on earth, Alexander the Great, some 
320 odd years earlier, had crossed and conquered vast 
territories from Macedonia to the Indus, where he was 
compelled to stop and retreat due to the severity of the 
monsoon rains. His soldiers also longed to return to Greece 
after years of conquest on foreign soil. So the road to India 
was well traveled over three hundred years before Christ. 
Christ, of course, also had supernatural powers, or Siddhis, 
like levitation, healing, telepathy, prophecy, and others, 
which were recorded by Patanjali in his Yoga Sutras. It is 
well-known that nothing was written about the life of Jesus 
from the ages of 12 to 30. He might well have traveled to 
India. Or, as another theory goes, he might have been 
initiated by a secret sect known as the Essenes. What we do 
know is that when he did come back to the Holy Land, he 
was an enlightened Master. Contrast this with the life of 
Gautama, the Buddha, who had wandered throughout India 
in search of the Truth. Before attaining Nirvana, he had 


perfected yoga and several other ascetic disciplines over a 
course of 12 to 18 years. 

We discussed issues such as these during our talks at 
Dharamsala. Sipping tea at the Kailash guesthouse 
overlooking lower part of the town was all we needed to 
deepen our awareness of Buddhism and Hinduism. Though, 
at times, we might have been overly biased against newly 
converted Western Buddhists, as we called them. Our sense 
was that they simply did not pay enough attention to bodily 
purification, as one did in yoga, but focused solely on 
concentrating the mind or mental meditation. We yogis 
believed in both corporeal and intellectual purity. Once the 
two are purified, one can start contemplating what lies 
beyond. Control of the body comes from the asanas, the 
physical postures. Control of the mind comes from breathing 
techniques or pranayama. “Yoga,” as Swami Gitananda and 
Swami Visnu used to Say, “is the fastest way to Samadhi.” 
The French author Lanza del Vasto also once wrote in his 
Pélerinage aux Sources (Pilgrimage to the Sources) that: 
“Yoga is a threefold prayer: physical, mental and spiritual.” 

By reading early Buddhist texts, one would be amazed at 
the close similarity between Buddhism and yoga. Both 
incorporated Samkhya philosophy, the oldest known Indian 
philosophy, and drew on the concept of Maya as the greatest 
obstacle or attachment in this transient world. The Supreme 
Reality cannot be known by the known. This absolute is 
above everything in the universe. Only after dedicating 
oneself for innumerable lifetimes to the study and practice 
of yoga can one slowly free oneself from the bonds of 
cyclical existence and thus attain this unfathomable 
absolute. Nothing comes from simply reading books on the 
subject. Practice makes perfect. 

Even if some of us disagreed, exchanging viewpoints with 
neophyte Buddhist monks was truly uplifting. Our talks 
would go on until late at night and always centered on 
mysticism and related subjects. We were young travelers 
searching for real live gurus off the beaten track. For all that, 


most were still hooked on hash and, despite differences in 
habit, we were fond of one each other, for we had come from 
so far, and there on ‘top of the world’ we were like a big 
family. 

During the early morning hours, Tibetans and Hindus 
alike set up their wares on the sides of the main roads. With 
blankets on their shoulders, a few hippies drifted about from 
shop to shop in search of old Tibetan coins, mandalas, 
turquoise stones, or other novelties. It was Sunday morning, 
and the sun’s rays had begun to filter through the dense 
clouds that covered the mountain tops. | set out to climb a 
nearby mountain. At the start, my pace was slow. A small, 
rugged brook threw me off course, but as my steps became 
more and more rhythmic, | walked at a faster pace. The path 
was muddy. The mountains were high and steep, and the air 
grew thinner. My heart was beating fast, sol sat down ona 
rock and contemplated the magnificence of my 
surroundings. The picturesque scenery spread out before 
me: the faraway mountains with eagles flitting about, the 
rumbling and rushing of waterfalls into a swollen river, the 
clouds that looked like cotton flowers sheltering snow- 
capped peaks. Below, at the foot of the mountains, village 
girls pulled up water from a well, while the cows bordering a 
pass grazed in the pasture. It was all was so beautifully 
composed that | thought | was in some Hindu paradise on 
earth. 

Upper Dharamsala was too touristy and rowdy for either 
meditation or yoga, so! packed up and moved to the lower 
part of town, where | came across a number of interesting 
Westerners. My Italian next-door neighbor, for example, was 
studying Sanskrit, which gave me insight into this sacred 
language. There was also Maite, a Parisian, who was 
engaged in a comparative study of Western and Indian 
astrology. She later told me that, while in Paris, she had 
taken classes with the illustrious French astrologer Andre 
Barbault. When | re-read the chart she drew up for me, | am 
still baffled by the accuracy of her predictions. 


Doing yoga in the mornings and evenings up in the 
Himalayas with peaks crowned with snow, Buddhist monks 
murmuring mantras, and Tibetan villagers spinning their 
prayer wheels was a privileged experience. Perhaps due to 
the clearness of the backdrop, or due to the rigor of the yoga 
| was doing, | was rewarded by a surreal out-of-body 
experience one peculiar morning. | went to bed for a nap 
and, out of the blue, | found myself talking to a Hindu 
goddess seated in a lotus position. My head was on her lap 
and we conversed with one another as though we had 
known each other in some previous existence. Her dark hair 
and light-brown complexion evoked a sea of incomparable 
peacefulness. We talked and | told her about some of the 
major events of my life, including what | understood | was 
doing on earth and what goals | had in mind for the near 
future. The whole vision was so comforting that | remember 
saying at one point that | didn’t want to leave; | wanted to 
stay with her. She replied that my time was not yet up. | 
tried to persuade her to let me stay, but her last words were 
“You must breathe in and breathe out.” And as soon as | 
began to breathe, | was back in my body and fully conscious 
of what had just transpired. How and why | found myself on 
her lap talking to her as if we knew each other is still a 
mystery today. 

Before leaving for a solitary journey across Southern 
India, | stood near the Tibetan library’s big red door, which 
was adorned with allegorical paintings of dragons and 
bodhisattvas, and my Buddhist friends bid me farewell by 
joining their hands together in the customary India mode of 
salutation. The hard part about connecting with friends in 
this part of the world was always that we never knew if we 
would see each other again—in this life, at any rate. 

Strolling through Pathankot’s bustling railway station, | 
ran into two elderly Hindus holding a tiny cage witha 
colorful parrot inside. | was enthralled by the prospect of a 
reading and went for it straight away for a few rupees. One 
of them started the divination ritual by enthusiastically 


ringing a little bell. In no time, the parrot came out of his 
cage, picked up three cards with his beak and handed them 
over. The card reader told me the following: | did not need to 
worry about finances; | could either teach in the West or in 
the East; and that Wednesday is my lucky day, while 
Tuesday and Saturday are my unlucky days. As the years 
went by, | did teach in both the East and the West, as he 
predicted. 

It rained a great deal in New Delhi. The waters flooded 
the streets. The shrill whistle of the trains, the crisscrossing 
of pedestrians, the heavy traffic combined with cows and 
dogs wandering through the streets, and the oppressive 
weather made my body feel sluggish. By simply observing 
the comings and goings in New Delhi, or in any other major 
Indian city, one could write a whole book and still not cover 
all of the amazing details. In the midst of the chaos, | was in 
cheerful spirits with enough money to survive for years. Yet, 
one idea kept coming back to me, the idea of taking more 
yoga courses in Pondicherry. 

The coach from Bombay to Madras was relatively relaxed 
in contrast to other northerly Indian trains. It stopped 
occasionally in the middle of nowhere and scenes of barren 
landscapes and cracks stretched out for miles. At one 
junction, alongside the railroad tracks, | Saw women and 
children breaking rocks and carrying them away in heavy 
loads. Up above, the train spurted out thick black smoke, 
which covered most of the sky. At times, when the train 
came to a halt, dehydrated and thirsty, | ran as fast as | 
could to drink some water from the public fountains and 
then back into my compartment. 

The 24-hour train ride had exhausted me, and let my 
mind wander. When the landscape was not engaging, | 
drifted into daydreams or dozed off. We had but to surrender 
to our fate. Indian means of transportation had not changed 
a bit since my first trip in 1974! Sitting or lying down on 
wooden seats for hours, maybe days, sometimes on an 


empty stomach, was a heavy price to pay to get toa 
destination. 

The coach from Madras to Pondicherry left and arrived on 
time. Gazing out across the open spaces with miles of 
coconut trees, deserted beaches, and Hindu temples, who 
could have asked for more. Pondicherry and Dharamsala 
have remained my favorite places in India. And it goes 
without saying for anybody who has lived in India for some 
time, one always returns to his or her favorite place, be it 
Puri, Hampi, Vrindavan, Rishikesh, or other. Pondicherry had 
been a former French colony for much of the 18th century, 
up until the Indian government took over in 1949. In the late 
1920s, this mystical abode was also well known for giving 
political asylum to a contemporary Vedic philosopher by the 
name of Sri Aurobindo. 

Sri Aurobindo was considered an eminent sage and 
philosopher by modern oriental scholars for his writings on 
the Vedas. From time immemorial, rishis, saints, mystics, and 
poets from all over India had given profound but varying 
interpretations of the Vedas. What was unique about Sri 
Aurobindo was that he connected yoga to the Vedas. In his 
view, the gods described in the Vedas were all cosmic forces 
of our own physical universe. Having spent much of his life 
translating the Vedas from Sanskrit into English, thanks in 
part to his education at Cambridge, he gave the world a 
masterpiece of Vedic knowledge that was accessible to 
modern Western intellectuals. 

Up until the 18th century, the Vedas had been 
exclusively in the hands of Indian pundits and Brahmins or 
Hindu priests who had memorized verses handed down from 
ancient rishis or sages. Written in Sanskrit, an ancient Indo- 
European language spoken and written only by Brahmins, 
the Vedas were considered sacred because they conferred 
knowledge of the gods and of the Supreme Brahman. It was 
not until the 18th century, during the Oriental Renaissance 
in Europe, that scholars began to study Sanskrit and other, 
related oriental languages. During the colonial period, 


Brahmins translated many holy Sanskrit texts into English, 
which enabled British and European scholars to gain an 
understanding of the history of Indian civilization. In other 
words, our knowledge of this field is no more than 200-250 
years old. And how poor is our proficiency in the subject 
compared to the Brahmins who have transmitted this Vedic 
knowledge for thousands of years. Without a doubt, if 
Alexander the Great had brought the Vedas back to the 
West, instead of conquering Asia, human spirituality would 
be much different today. As a matter of fact, while Alexander 
pursued his conquests in India, a Hindu sage had warned 
him that he would be better to conquer his inner Self rather 
than to chase after illusions of power. Interestingly, a later 
ruler, the Indo-Greek Menander 1 Soter or Milinda (165/155- 
130BC), as he is Known in Pali literature, converted to 
Buddhism after a debate with the Buddhist sage Nagasena 
of Kashmir, and this set the stage for the conversion of 
thousands of other Greek soldiers to Buddhism in Central 
Asia and ancient Bactria, which is now in modern-day 
Pakistan. 

Sri Aurobindo’s Park Guesthouse, located right off the 
turbulent Bay of Bengal, had always been my preferred 
place to stay in Pondicherry, and it was still one of the most 
laid back spots where hippies and intellectuals could share 
ideas about spirituality. Unlike travelers in Goa, who had a 
more or less Epicurean penchant and laissez-faire attitude, 
travelers in Pondicherry had a keen interest in mysticism— 
anything from Sri Aurobindo Ramakrishna, or Vivekananda 
to Ramana Maharshi. Also, there was something 
otherworldly about Sri Aurobindo’s Samadhi, his holy burial 
shrine. An unfathomable aura of quietude reigned over this 
supernatural holy place. Every evening, at the opening of 
the gates, a flock of devotees would enter and place their 
hands on his tomb, benefitting from the vibrant pure energy 
radiating from his burial site. As in Dharamsala, we were 
convinced that there was some kind of strong mystical 
energy at the site. Simply sitting there or meditating by the 


tree in the courtyard transformed and filtered our inner 
beings. 

There was a well-know restaurant in the French quarter, 
just off from the Bay of Bengal, owned by a Jewish-American 
traveler, that served Jewish and European dishes. Curious to 
try it (for where else would | be able to eat Jewish or 
European food in Pondicherry in those days), | went in and 
ordered a meal while the owner and | talked about yoga 
philosophy. Perhaps he had witnessed my zeal for yoga? 
Who knows, but during our conversation he asked if | had 
heard about a yogi named Ambu at the Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, and he suggested | take yoga classes with him. His 
name triggered a memory in my brain. | had met Ambu two 
years earlier, but | had not been ready for his teachings 
then. But after three relentless years of daily yoga practice, 
things had changed. To this very day, | must say that | am 
very honored to have received such enlightened yogic 
teachings from such an exceptional and humble master of 


yoga. 


Chapter 9: Siddhis 


Tantra, Visions, and Supernatural Powers 

Ambu was born in Gujarat and had settled in Pondicherry 
in his early years to devote his life to Sri Aurobindo’s ashram 
and philosophy. He had renounced the world of possessions, 
but at the same time worked and taught to help humanity. 
His perfect athletic body at his advanced age was beyond 
belief: he had the body of an 18-year-old, but at the time he 
was about 70. His razor-sharp intelligence amazed me each 
time | conversed with him, or when | asked him questions 
about yoga, dreams, OBEs, or worlds beyond. A most humble 
man, he once told me that he had refused to give lectures 
on yoga in the West on three separate occasions. He had no 
cravings for this world; he simply wanted to lead a life as an 
ascetic, a yogi, for the rest of his life at Sri Aurobindo’s 
Ashram. 

During my month-long stay, Ambu had helped me to 
improve my asanas by correcting my faulty posture and by 
showing me how to perform more intricate asanas, such as 
standing erect on one foot while positioning the other foot 
around my neck. He also showed me how to control the 
involuntary abdominal muscles, Known as naulis, and many 
other such practices. Day in and day out | would carry out 
whatever practice he taught me. And thanks to my 
persistence in this, | acquired a proficiency over some 
elements or chakras in yoga. | had achieved success in 
constraining the naulis, which consisted of turning the 
abdominal muscles from side to side, and then holding them 
in a tube-like shape in the center, parallel to the spine. | 
remember well, while performing these naulis, something 
flickered through my mind, as if both spiritual and physical 
worlds had been interwoven. The joy of having adroitly 
mastered such an unusual practice made me feel as if | had 
subdued my lower self and risen one step higher into the 
mysterious world of yoga. 


The more skills | acquired, the more my visions became 
coherent. | had one peculiar dream a few days later. | was 
outside of my physical body, and my astral body was in 
another cosmic sphere. Dressed in white pajama pants and a 
white Indian shirt, exactly as | had been dressed in the 
physical world, | was queuing up with hundreds of other 
devotees before the Mother, Sri Aurobindo’s spiritual 
companion. When my turn came, | kneeled down, looked 
into her eyes, and told her that on earth | had been into 
yoga. 

“Mais, c’est merveilleux ¢a,” [21 she replied in French. 

In that dimension, | was well aware that | was not having 
an ordinary dream. | was mindful of everything that took 
place, and | was in full command of my astral body and my 
emotions as well. | also realized that the other people 
queuing up had all been adherents of Sri Aurobindo and the 
Mother. The next morning | ran to see Ambu and told him of 
my electrifying experience. | gave him a run down on how 
the Mother looked, the tone of her voice, and other details. 

“When she was on this plane, | visited her and offered her 
flowers every morning. Some people here in Pondicherry 
have also seen the Mother,” he replied. 

What | found most curious was that, while Ambu had 
seen her many times while she was still alive, my description 
of her was exactly the same as his. 

“But what amazes me is that I’ve been practicing yoga 
for 50 years and never had any single vision in my life. 
Surely, you must have done a lot of yoga in your previous 
lives. Some chakras have been purified, but you still have to 
control your sexual energies,” he responded. 

This was undoubtedly true. | was 28 and full of gusto for 
the world. Since my early forays into yoga, | knew how vital 
it was to control one’s sexual energies. | remember back in 
Montreal, some three years earlier, how | had been so 
immersed in yoga that | had not had sexual intercourse for a 
whole year. | never really believed in total chastity, but then 
again | did not indulge that much either. | was conscious 


that, whenever I made love, | would feel washed-out the 
next day. To do yoga, | needed all of my stamina, especially 
for holding the more complicated postures. At the time, my 
absorption was not flawless, but | would find solutions later, 
thanks to Tantra. 

Having a genuine yogi as a guide was very helpful to me 
at that time. Whenever | would wander off into unknown 
dimensions, | would always share my experiences with Ambu 
the next day. For his part, he would always show me the 
right path to follow. For instance, during one out-of-body- 
experience | saw myself sitting on a lawn, and, up in the 
distant sky, above the clouds, a white-winged horse that 
looked like Pegasus in Greek mythology came swirling down 
Slowly and landed gracefully in front of me. The mythical 
horse looked straight at me as if asking me to come fly with 
him—perhaps to some secret celestial world of gods and 
goddesses. Who knows? Sadly, | was a bit frightened and 
refused for the mere fact of longing to remain in my astral 
body or in this phenomenal dimension. When | told Ambu, 
he encouraged me not to be afraid, and to accept if it should 
reoccur. | later found out that this unusual occurrence, 
related in Patanjali’s account of supernatural powers, had 
been a real invitation from the Devas or gods. Patanjali’s 
advice, however, was to decline any such offer, for one 
might be tempted by Maya, illusion, and seek supernatural 
powers instead of aiming for a realization of the Atman, or 
Soul. 

Few days later, | had another OBE. This time | saw myself 
in a dark room, standing behind a monk who was wearing a 
dark-brown cowl. | could hear him muttering invocations and 
enigmatic formulae to some being or another in front of a 
black, lighted candle positioned on an altar. In a matter of 
seconds, the candle grew bigger and bigger, and as | knew 
well, even in the astral world, that it was a black mass or 
some other form of black magic, which | had always kept at 
bay, even on the physical plane. Frightened by what was 
happening, | withdrew immediately and returned to my 


body. The reason for this experience, as Ambu suggested, 
was because of my allegiance to yoga. Lower planes of 
existence wanted me in their spheres of influence. 

Early mornings, after each yoga session, | would sit in 
front of the beach in introspection, listening to the rhythmic 
vibrations flow inside and outside of me. One day, Rita, a 
Swiss girl who | had met around that time, was nearby on 
the ashram’s front lawn, deep in thought. We developed 
feelings for one another, and had it not been for our short 
impassioned affair, we would never have known what Tantra 
was all about. 

In a roundabout way, my experiences with Tantra began 
with Swami Vishnu’s advanced breathing exercises—the 
naulis and bandhas, or locks, which consisted of holding 
inward flowing air in the abdomen and simultaneously 
closing the sphincter muscle and positioning the chin on the 
thorax. Then, by drawing the air in the abdomen upwards, to 
counter the downward pull of gravity, the energy situated at 
the base of the spinal column moves freely upward through 
all of the chakras, up into the Sahasrara, situated at top of 
the head. 

One evening while | was with Rita, shortly before sexual 
climax, sensing the semen beginning to flow out, | 
impulsively concentrated on the Muladhara chakra, and put 
the Maha Bandhas into practice with the singular focus of 
retaining my semen. It worked! Because of the ease with 
which | could do this, | later became convinced that 
somewhere in a past life | might have been drawn to Tantra. 
The philosophy behind Tantra, as far as | could ascertain, 
involved using what Mother Nature provided, but ina 
different way. Tantra, at its highest, is like meditation, when 
the two partners’ thoughts are focused on a god or goddess, 
the Void, or any other spiritual subject, but not on carnal 
desires. Otherwise all is lost with ejaculation. This ability is 
uplifting for two reasons. First, physically, for its wellness; 
and, second, spiritually, for subduing the lower chakra, the 
Muladhara. Tantra transcends sex. Sex becomes an 


instrument, a means for a higher purpose. For whatever 
taciturn spiritual reason, none of my three gurus had ever 
taught or even mentioned Tantric techniques, nor had they 
lectured on its philosophy. The end result of Tantra involves 
conquering Prakrit, or one’s lower self. But this is not done 
overnight; it may take years or lifetimes depending on one’s 
own karma and willingness. 

The Upanishads and the Yoga Sutras declare that yoga is 
a form of awareness. By practicing yoga constantly, one 
gains understanding from within. Tantra posits that sexual 
energy must be used for spiritual purposes. The art of love 
must become a type of meditation. This is also a Spiritual 
alchemy. 

Reading sacred books in the ashram’s library during the 
oppressively hot afternoons often felt like an ordeal. Our 
shimmering half-open eyes struggled to stay awake. At 
times, birds flew in, breaking the monotony. Some readers 
took naps on their books, while others daydreamed, gazing 
out at the coconut branches wavering from side to side. It 
seemed as though time itself had slipped away. When | was 
unable to keep my thoughts on my reading, | too wandered 
off into wishful thinking. 

Lunch at Sri Aurobindo’s ashram with hundreds of 
followers in the main dining-hall was considered sacrosanct. 
Talking while eating was proscribed, because the body 
needed time to recover from what had been lost during the 
day. The art of eating, as the | Ching would say, represents 
energy flowing from the outside to the inside. Talking, by 
contrast, represents energy going from the inside to the 
outside. By keeping still, both the body and the mind are in 
tune. 

After lunch there was nothing to do but nap or listen to 
the sound of the rumbling waves. In the late evenings, | 
would take walks along the promenade, facing the Bay of 
Bengal, with my pajama pants dangling from side to side. | 
would become absorbed by the movements of my breath. At 
nights, silence reigned. 


One full moon night, while asleep, | saw my astral body 
from my guesthouse floating over the foamy waves a few 
kilometers out in the midst of a thundering, battling sea. 
The moon’s gravitational pull had such an impact on me 
that | often repeated mantras to stay in my body. Frightened 
to death of drifting off into unknown worlds, | came back to 
my body by focusing on my breath. 

On another spooky full moon night, walking by the 
seaside, a short distance from our courtyard, | saw a dark 
shadow that looked like it was following me. | looked again, 
but all | saw was the reddish moon, shining among the 
shadowy clouds above a battered sea. Nearby, beneath a 
coconut tree, a couple of Hindus were smoking beedies and 
giggling around an old oil lamp. The sky was dark. All of a 
sudden, the lighthouse near the port lit up. Nearby, rats big 
as cats came into view and nibbled on leftover food. Feeling 
panicky, | went back into my room, but! simply could not 
fall asleep. | kept turning from side to side. My agitated 
thoughts took over until, out of the blue, | heard the sound 
of two ghostly voices whispering in my ear: “breathe slowly 
in and breathe softly out.” | was conscious of them and had 
an inclination that they were perhaps kind spiritual beings 
trying to help me out. | listened to their directions and 
minutes later | was sound asleep. 

Three months passed, and | was ready to hit the road 
again. | had lived in a blissful, spiritual place, where Indian 
mysticism prevailed, far from the hustle and bustle of 
modern Indian cities. Yoga, meditation, and reading holy 
books had uplifted me and given me a greater 
understanding of the sacredness of life. Had | shared my 
experiences then with the rest of the world, who would have 
believed me except initiated yogis? | decided to keep my 
mystical insights to myself. | was 28 years old then, thrilled 
at having experienced the mysterious worlds of Devas or 
goddesses. Ambu knew all along that visions and other 
supernatural powers are given to yogis as an indication that 
one is on the correct track. But they could also become 


major obstacles towards the goal: Brahman. My visions and 
OBEs were so inspiring, so enchantingly real, that | yielded 
to them for over 20 years. 

Throughout my travels, | understood that certain people 
who | met did not just cross my path by luck, but rather due 
to a certain affinity we shared. There was Jeanine, for 
instance, a middle-aged French author, who | met in 
Pondicherry. She saw me reading a French book by the 
seaside and came by to ask if | was French. 

“No,” | replied. “But | have lived and studied in 
Montpellier.” 

From that day on, we became the best of friends. In fact, 
we are still friends today. Her husband, Jean Deloche, a 
researcher and ex-director of the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient in Pondicherry, related to me how they had traveled 
overland from France to Pondicherry in the early 60s, a time 
when no hippies toured around. 

A week or so later, Jeanine knocked at my door and told 
me that the French Institute, the Alliance Francaise of 
Madras, was looking for a French teacher to tutor Brahmin 
engineers in Mettur, a small town south of Bangalore. At 
first, | was not too keen on the idea of leaving Pondicherry. 
Also, | had enough funds to keep me going for a year or so. 
So | simply refused. But as soon as she left, | asked the | 
Ching for guidance. The | Ching’s response was clear and 
definitive: | had to go. Years earlier, | was granted a 
scholarship to study French Literature, now it was time to 
pay it back, just as | did in Nigeria. Be that as it may, this 
teaching incident in India set off a chain reaction of further 
teaching across Asia. 

It was a rough eight-hour bus trip across sinuous roads, 
paddy fields, and villages from Pondicherry to Mettur in 
Salem District, Tamil Nadu. Owing to its far flung location, 
there were few Westerners. | was to teach French to Brahmin 
engineers for three long months. In the beginning, they 
seemed slightly blasé, perhaps because of the way | looked, 
but | soon won them over. Through our daily lessons, | 


learned much of their ancient culture. Brahmins are one of 
the four Hindu castes (Varna in Sanskrit)!2): Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras. 

According to historical research, several thousand years 
ago settlers from the Caucasian Mountains, tribes called 
Arya—a Sanskrit word meaning ‘Noble’—entered Northern 
India, and parts of what is today Pakistan, and soon after 
established themselves along the Indus Valley. Many 
Brahmin priests today have retained Vedic hymns through 
memory. The Vedas is a collection of hymns, which are 
chanted or recited. They include the Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, 
Sama Veda, and Atharva Veda. The word Veda is related to 
the Sanskrit word vidya, which means ‘knowledge’. 
Regrettably, it was not until the 18th century that Europe at 
last began to understand Sanskrit and other related Indian 
languages. From time immemorial, Brahmins have passed 
down knowledge of the Vedas. Indeed, if it were not for 
Brahmins, the West would have no knowledge of Sanskrit, 
the Vedas, the Upanishads, or Yoga. Despite the ruthless 
violence of British colonialism in India, the first European 
society of Asiatic learning was the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain, headed by Sir William Jones and founded in 
Calcutta in 1789. Thanks to this learned society, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Tibetan, Hindi, and other Asian languages and 
literatures were studied and translated into English and 
other European languages. This period came to be known as 
the early stage of the Oriental Renaissance. 

The caste system in India is neither a social nora 
financial class structure as we have in the West. Because of 
reincarnation, Hindus believe one is born into such and such 
a caste due to past deeds and karma. Throughout my travels 
in India, | met hundreds of Brahmins, some in high positions, 
others doing subordinate work. Still, whatever position they 
held in society, a Brahmin’s undertakings always included 
transmitting knowledge of their ancestors and Rishis, or 
illumined sages, who had collected the Vedas thousands of 
years ago. The Rishis were yogis who had lived untainted 


lives of meditation, either in the worlds of gods or in the 
world of the Absolute, which they called Brahman. My 
Brahmin students were so keen to learn French that 
whatever elaborate word or phrase they learned, they would 
write it first in Sanskrit. For Sanskrit, they later told me, had 
all of the sounds of European languages, which made it 
easier for them to write down French words or sounds. 

Even though Southern Indian weather conditions were 
hard to bear, | still kept up with two daily rounds of yoga: 
one in the early morning hours; the other in the cooler 
evening hours. Due to my persistence, | continued to have 
OBEs. Many of them are still vivid in my mind. | recall one in 
particular where | found myself inside a small, transparent, 
fiberglass-like vessel hovering in mid-air above the surface 
of a strange planet. The surface had a thin layer of grass and 
there were scattered bushes, but it did not look like the 
earth. It did look something like our moon. The interior of 
the craft was translucent, and | could see everything from 
the inside of the craft. Amazingly, a friendly humanoid 
being, for lack of a better term, coached me in how to 
maneuver the flying object. Who knows how long it lasted, 
but | remember feeling overjoyed interacting and laughing 
with him while | piloted the craft. The flying object— 
basically a UFO, now that | am more in tune with the subject 
—did not make any sound at all. It was perfectly quiet. In 
this astral vision, | felt completely at ease with myself, just 
like in my physical body. This was not a hallucination. It 
really happened. 

From the time that | started practicing yoga, astral 
journeys became a part of my daily life. Beings from beyond 
this mortal plane, in the Devalokas or celestial worlds, were 
guiding me to overcome hindrances in the physical world. 
Unfortunately, other entities, like those from Asuralokas or 
demon worlds, tried to impede my true mystical path. At the 
time, | had no real knowledge of Hindu cosmology or of the 
network of gods and demons that exist in other dimensions. 
Eventually | learned that the universe, according to Hindu 


and Jain cosmologies, is divided into seven celestial worlds 
known as Devalokas, or worlds of gods and goddesses, and 
seven demoniacal worlds, the Asuralokas. The earth lies in 
the middle. A number of other Hindu texts mention a three- 
fold world scheme, or Triloka: Bhurloka, the earth; 
Bhuvarloka, the space between the earth and the sun; and 
Swarloka, the space between the sun and the pole star. 
Other accounts mention a Maharloka, or world of sages, a 
Janaloka, or world of pure divine beings. One also finds 
references to a Taparloka, or world of powerful beings; a 
Satyaloka, or world of Brahma, Truth, or God; a Brahmaloka, 
or world of gods; a Pitriloka, or world of forefathers; a 
Somaloka, or space in which the moon and the planets turn; 
an Indraloka, or world of inferior gods; and a Gandharvaloka, 
or world of nymphs. Among the worlds of the demons, one 
finds a Rakshasaloka, a Yakshaloka, and a Pishachaloka. 

In my astral journeys, | ascertained that the higher 
demoniacal forces were still dormant, but the lower ones in 
human disguise, appearing in the lower astral worlds, would 
strive by whatever malicious means to obstruct my true 
path. These clever, inviting, erotic creatures of the night 
would use seduction to my detriment. Regrettably, most of 
the time, | would succumb and fall prey to their charisma. It 
was their life but my death. | had to find a way out. 

About a year later, | learned a secret means of 
overcoming astral ejaculations through the powers of yoga. | 
had some knowledge of sexual Tantric techniques in the 
physical sphere. In the astral, however, it was very different. 
By tenaciously practicing the Muladhara, Jaladhara, and 
Uddhyana Bandhas, | unwittingly managed to subjugate, 
even during sleep, erotic emissions. This competence 
developed within my psyche, enabling me to indulge with 
beings in the astral world consciously and unconsciously. At 
the moment of ejaculation, | would instinctively wake up, sit 
cross-legged on my bed, focus on the Bandhas, and hold 
myself in check until the semen would revert. This, in fact, 
was the most difficult skill for me to develop in all of yoga: a 


momentary yet eternal struggle between the lower and 
higher forces of nature. Yoga, at a higher stage, is also 
control of these unconscious forces. 

In another astral voyage, | was invited to assist ata 
Sabbath ritual. Described in medieval literature, this rite 
involved a whole clan of participants dancing around a huge 
fire in the middle of the night, followed by a choral 
invocation of a superior force. In that dimension | was not 
too startled. | stayed back from them, observing their 
ceremonies at a distance without fear, nor did | partake of 
their mysteries. | always returned to my body safe and 
sound. 

“Evil forces of nature,” as Ambu had oftentimes repeated, 
“are aware of a yogi’s ascetic practices, and they will always 
try through cunning means, to bring them into their own 
sphere of authority.” 

Looking out at the full moon through the silk curtains of 
my guesthouse window, sleep settled in. | gradually sank 
into an unfamiliar world: | came face to face with a Deva, or 
goddess-like being. Her angelic, dazzling face expressed a 
heavenly radiance. Her warm, moist, consoling breath 
caressed my cheeks. And her eyes sent forth a divine feeling 
of peace that pervaded the core of my being, as if relaying 
her divine energy into mine. | realized that she was a 
guiding deity. On awakening, | felt rejuvenated and as full of 
life as ever. | remembered all of the details and had the 
impression that | had been purified of some past karma. 

| was fully convinced that gods, goddesses, and demons 
exist in worlds other than our own. Alas, we only accept as 
true what we see through our physical eyes and senses. The 
perception of events, as | experienced them, however, would 
considerably alter a person’s idea of reality. Gods and 
demons have always existed. All ancient civilizations— 
Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Persian, Hindu, Chinese, etc.,— 
believed in them. Judaism, and later on Christianity, 
championed the idea of a single monotheistic god above all 
other gods. Hinduism and Buddhism, however, still retain a 


pantheon of superior and inferior gods that reign over 
cosmic realities. Still, even in Hinduism, Brahman, or the 
One with no name, stands highest above and beyond all. 

| had spent six months in Tamil Nadu and was on the 
verge of leaving, when | once again received a visit from a 
Hindu goddess in my sleep. | saw myself in my astral body, 
silently observing a congregation of goddesses a few yards 
away from me. They were dressed in precisely the same 
fashion as the ones pictured today in Hindu temples. | had 
been invited to join in some festivity as a guest, when out of 
the blue a dark-haired goddess wearing a three-level silver 
crown came towards me. In one hand, she held a royal 
scepter. In the other, the word ‘marriage’ was inscribed on 
the base of her palm, on the mount of the moon. We looked 
into each other’s eyes for a moment. Unlike other divine 
beings, this deity had no glowing blaze nor any other 
distinctive facial features that | can remember, although she 
did look cold and impassive, as though she were giving mea 
warning about the future. At the end, she vanished from 
sight. Her emotionless expression might have been a 
foreshadowing of future events: seven years later | was 
unhappily married, and after three years we separated. 

Celestial soheres coexist in time and space. Hindu and 
Buddhist texts state that gods and goddesses can live for 
thousands of years depending on their karma. Some 
scriptures claim that all celestial entities come back to the 
world and reincarnate once their karma is burned up. 
Although they enjoy heavenly experiences in celestial 
worlds, they are unmindful of their karma and live out the 
time they are allotted. Other holy books suggest that some 
deities, mindful of their karma, are able to purify themselves 
while dwelling in those worlds. And this allows them to reach 
higher worlds until their cycle of birth and death comes to 
an end and they enter ‘Brahmaloka’ or the ‘World of the 
Supreme’. 

More visions and astral travels occurred over the years. | 
never asked for them. They simply happened. It may be hard 


to believe that | kept them to myself. Who could | share 
these experiences with? Who would believe me, if one had 
not first experienced such themselves? To keep track of 
them, | would write them down as soon as they occurred. My 
memory was good and | made use of it whenever | returned 
to my body. Right from the start, my idea had been to record 
them from beginning to end, noting the colors, sounds, 
shapes, and figures. Some visions or astral travels would 
stick with me for years. At other times, because of their 
surrealism, | simply converted them into poetry. 

Teaching in Mettur had served its purpose in allowing me 
to salt away some more money, always with a yogic frame of 
mind. | was determined to complete my onward journey to 
Southeast Asia and the Far East. 


Chapter 10: Overland to Southeast 
Asia, 1978 


Bangladesh, Dacca 


Dacca, Bangladesh, was certainly off the beaten track in 
1978. During my short stay | did not see any other travelers. 
No one dared to venture so far. It was out of bounds, then 
and now. | happened to end up there because, in those days, 
in order to obtain a Burmese visa you either had to go to the 
Burmese embassy in Delhi, which was quite far, or hop ona 
train for Dacca from Calcutta. 

In Dacca, as soon as | stepped out of the Burmese 
Embassy, | bumped into a 27 year-old Irishman named 
Patrick, who had been traveling the world for over a year. 
After Southeast Asia and the Far East, he planned to travel 
through South America. Given that Patrick and | were both 
heading to Burma, we decided to travel together. Dacca’s 
main attraction then was its outstanding museum with age- 
old, stone-carved sculptures of Hindu and Buddhist gods 
and goddesses. Of course, Bangladesh, like Pakistan today, 
had been a part of India since antiquity, which explains why 
there are Hindu gods and statues in both of these countries’ 
museums. Still, the biggest surprise was a blown up copy of 
George Harrison’s one million dollar check donation for his 
Bangladesh Concert. Now, whether the full amount of money 
had been received or not is another question. But we saw it! 
As of 1995, 45 million dollars had been raised by the George 
Harrison UNICEF Foundation. 








Burma: Death of a Traveling Companion 

The sun’s rays shone on Rangoon’s incredible Golden 
Temple. In the background, peaceful, itinerant, orange-robed 
Buddhist monks carrying jars in their hands begged for food. 
As surprising as it may seem, Burma was not at all uptight. 
There was never any kind of social pressure, nor had we to 
struggle all the time, like in other parts of Southeast Asia. 


Burmese villagers simply stared at us, but they would rarely 
if ever try to engage us in conversation, like in India or Sri 
Lanka. Unfortunately, the vast majority of foreigners visiting 
Burma at that time were first class tourists who had flown 
directly from Thailand. Only a few sporadic freaks had made 
it as far as Burma in their search for spirituality. Be that as it 
may, we were constrained to fly as well, since there weren’t 
any overland trips from Bangladesh or Thailand to Burma. 
The hundred dollars it cost then for a flight was a lot of 
money. For the same sum, | could have traveled for one to 
two full months, if not more, in some other part of Asia. 

After visiting Rangoon’s famous places of interest, Patrick 
and | decided to head north towards Pagan and Mandalay to 
visit the thousand Buddhist pagodas there. The next day, 
while | was unwinding in my room, Patrick came in and 
asked if | was interested in a boat cruise on the Irrawaddy 
River. Of course | was, SO we made plans for the next day. 

In the morning we chartered a rowboat with a Burmese 
fisherman who would paddle us to the shore on the other 
side. The river was muddy and dirty with dangerous wobbly 
swirls in the middle. Even so, neither Patrick nor |! paid any 
attention to the perils of the river. We disembarked on the 
other side and Patrick, without delay, went into the water for 
a swim. I, too, wanted to dive in and swim, but for some 
reason | didn’t. Was it that | found the river too cold? Was it 
karma? Or perhaps fate? | simply could not bring myself to 
get into the water! 

Patrick swam further and further out, right into the 
middle of the river, and we were on the verge of losing track 
of him. From where we stood, it looked as though he was 
waving at us, as though he was enjoying his swim. But he 
kept waving, so | told the Burmese fisherman, to row toward 
him. As soon as we got near, Patrick suddenly sank beneath 
the murky waters. Bubbles sprang up on the surface, but he 
never resurfaced. At once, | thought of jumping in and 
taking hold of him, but the waters were too dirty with too 
many swirls. | panicked! | couldn’t move! | raised my head 


towards heaven and cried out in despair: Why, Oh God, 
why? The Burmese fisherman stood still, cold, silently 
watching the tragic scene without saying a word. Back on 
the shore, | looked for help and came across a Burmese tour 
operator who was kind enough to lend assistance after | told 
him the tragic circumstances of what had just happened. 

“The first thing you should do is go to the American 
Consulate and explain what happened because the local 
authorities might take whatever money, belongings, or 
valuables were left at the guesthouse. You know, Burma is a 
strange land. Many foreigners die here. Just a few months 
ago, a plane crashed with only foreigners on board. We 
Buddhists believe that Burma is a country where souls 
regenerate themselves. Many come here to recycle their 
births and deaths. You know, | was a Christian before, but on 
account of reincarnation, | changed religion.” 

As | recounted the story to the American diplomat, | 
noticed that he was as shaky as | was about this dreadful 
incident. He was an unusually kind man, who did his best to 
help. He got a hold of Patrick’s passport, phoned the British 
Embassy in Rangoon, and suggested only then should | 
report the circumstance to the Burmese authorities. 
Understandably, since Patrick’s traveler’s checks and mine 
were both in a safe back at our guesthouse in Rangoon, | 
was not to give notice to the Burmese police, not until | had 
handed them over to a British official. At the end of that 
devastating day, | went into a Buddhist temple and sat 
opposite a colossal statue of the Buddha for hours. | was 
shattered, pondering the meaninglessness and transitory 
journey of our lives. 

After such dreadful circumstances, the thought of death 
haunted me the whole time | was in Mandalay. | couldn’t 
stay there. | jumped on a train for Rangoon. After giving 
Patrick’s traveler’s checks and other belongings to the 
British representative, | was told that they found his body 
three days later. They said he died of a heart attack. 


Patrick’s death threw me off for days, and | wondered why 
supernatural forces had plotted this macabre incident. Was 
it karma from past a life that wanted me there? | was in total 
disarray and could not cope with it any longer. | needed a 
change and Thailand would undoubtedly help. 


Thailand, 1979 

Main Central Station in Bangkok was a laid-back, run of 
the mill district with two or three guesthouses back in 1978- 
79. Today, by contrast, it is polluted, noisy, and 
overpopulated with thousands of travelers from all over the 
globe. One of the guesthouses where | stayed had a 
restaurant on the main floor with cheap and delicious food. 
The rooms upstairs were a bit untidy, but they were also dirt 
cheap. There were also some rapacious, giggling Thai girls 
waiting for Western customers on each floor. AS soon as we 
would open our door, they would force their way in. Of 
course, sooner or later, we fell prey to their sexual advances. 
They were very attractive after all, and as naive foreigners 
we could not refuse them. We were young and had never 
seen such exotic girls. Now | knew why Australian travelers 
hung around there for so long. What a change from the rest 
of Asia! 

Southeast Asia was unexpectedly different from India. 
Most of the travelers we bumped into, from Istanbul to 
Nepal, had been Europeans. But in Southeast Asia, it was 
mostly Japanese and Australians. From what | had been told, 
loads of them had worked to save cash in order to head off 
to Southeast Asia for a few years. Naturally, Australians felt 
perhaps more at home here compared to us, who had to 
travel long distances to reach Southeast Asia. They were 
lucky to live so close to where it was all happening. 

For the first few days, it was striking to see Westerners 
walking hand in hand with pretty Thai girls. | had just 
arrived a day or so ago. Somehow my mind had to adjust to 
this new mindset. We were young and looking for new kinds 
of fun. Nowhere else in Asia had | seen Asian girls walking 





with foreigners before. It was just mind-blowing! India’s rigid 
caste system outlawed any promiscuity. The only time | saw 
anything riské was at Rameswharan harbor in South India, 
when | saw a young Brit traveling with his strikingly pretty 
Sri Lankan wife. But that was uncommon. 

Bangkok’s fashionable Malaysia Hotel at that time had a 
Swimming pool and lots of attractive, flirtatious Thai girls. It 
might have seemed enticing at first sight, but it was a very 
unsafe place. Hard drug dealers and heroine addicts hung 
out there, possibly eager to get their hands on innocent 
travelers like us. | went back to my cheap guesthouse. It was 
much safer there. 

On the whole, Thailand, like Burma with its Buddhist 
culture, was much easier to get around than the other 
countries | had visited so far. We did as we pleased. None of 
the Asians ever looked down on us for our shoestring way of 
traveling, nor did they ridicule our weird hippy clothes. We 
were beginning to open up to their culture and a new way of 
life stretched out before us. 

The restaurant on the ground floor was a place where 
travelers could exchange details about places to visit. 
Australians, for example, who had traveled overland from 
Bali, told us horrendous tales of Singapore. One longhair guy 
had been banned, since it was forbidden then to have 
longhair in Singapore. Also, they prohibited foreigners from 
enterring who could not afford the air fare to fly over. 
Bangkok, like Kathmandu, Istanbul, and to a lesser extent 
Kabul’s Chicken Street, had well-known hot spots for 
meeting people and sharing traveling tips. Back then, there 
simply were no travel books available to help one get 
around Asia. People found out where to go by word of 
mouth. When | come to think of it, it was much better like 
that. No comparison! The whole of Asia was unspoiled! As far 
as I’m concerned, travel books and guides destroyed Asia! 

Traveling north toward the Golden Triangle was risky, for 
God knows if we would come across any smugglers from 
Laos or Burma. By a fortunate coincidence, | met a 


Californian name Dave Zabel eating Thai food next to me 
who had the same idea in mind. We both went for it. Dave 
had been north to Chiang Mai, but not as far as the Golden 
Triangle. Chiang Rai was a cool and calm place with 
multicolored, wooden Buddhist temples all over town. In 
those days, especially in remote regions, the Thais had not 
seen any foreigners, and we became the tourist attraction of 
the day. 

In Chiang Rai, we rented two motorbikes for a week. Early 
the next day, we set off on a two-lane, paved road that 
stretched for miles beyond the horizon. At times, we rode 
along dirt roads through remote villages up on the 
mountains overlooking picturesque landscapes. We would 
stop and talk to Yao hill tribes. Early morning, before sunrise, 
was the best time to hit the road. The fresh coolness of the 
air, the stillness of Mother Nature, the misty mountains, and 
the lonely dirt roads all contributed to a sense of what we 
called ‘motorbike meditation’. For days and days, we would 
ride aimlessly through the wilderness, stopping here and 
there to ask locals about rooms to let overnight. Finally, few 
days later, just before nightfall, we reached a handwritten 
sign which read ‘Welcome to the Golden Triangle’. Were we 
ever overjoyed. Freaks came out of the guesthouse facing 
the Mae Kok River to greet us. Every Tom Dick and Harry 
came out and raised their hats to us, because we might have 
been the first ones to have explored the whole region on 
motorbike. 

We had arrived just in time. Dark clouds amassed 
overhead. On mountain peaks, blinding flashes bit through 
the dense skies above. Trees twisted, bouncing back and 
forth, and swirls of dead leaves fell by the hundreds into the 
river. That night, overwhelmed by heat and fatigue, | sank 
into a vision that brought me to the site of a fresh, peaceful 
forest. A winding road among the trees led me uphill to a 
country house. As soon as | opened the door, a soothing 
voice whispered into my ears the ingredients for this 
mystical dream. A middle-aged man sat on a chair with his 


left elbow leaning on a table. In front of him, by a stove, a 
beautiful podgy blonde woman tended to him. The voice 
told me that the man had been a poet during his life on 
earth. He had wanted to travel around the world, but 
because of his faithfulness to the blonde woman, he had 
discarded the idea and committed the remainder of his life 
to her and to poetry. 

As soon as | awoke, | had a vague thought that | might 
have been that poet during my last incarnation. At the time, 
| was not too sure, but years later, once | was almost finished 
with my travels, | became convinced: My last life’s yearning 
had been to travel around the world, but it had not been 
fulfilled for | was too much in love. Regardless, in this life, | 
had satisfied my past life’s desire, which was to travel for 
wisdom. Years later, reading over my diary, | had not realized 
it at the time, but | had been writing surrealistic poetry, 
drawing inspiration from yogic visions and OBESs. Also, it was 
not until seventeen years later, in the early 90s, that | came 
to learn my last life’s narrative. Firstly, the image of the 
blonde woman | saw in my vision was unmistakably 
reminiscent of a woman | had met and lived with in this 
present incarnation. Secondly, | had never fallen so deeply 
in love. This episode was for both of us the ‘big love’. Since 
she did not speak English, French, or Italian, | began to 
study German because of the love | had for her. Hindu and 
Buddhist mystics alike have always preached non- 
attachment to this life. And why was that? Simply because 
unfulfilled longings, whether conscious or unconscious, can 
be a stumbling block on the path. One must, by all possible 
means, make one’s thoughts come true, naturally, 
depending on karmic status, if the particulars are propitious 
or not. And if it comes to fruition, past karmic bonds held 
over lifetimes are finally released. In other respects, another 
life or lives, a different karma, may be needed to neutralize 
life’s mysterious cravings. In reference to this, Patanjali adds 
that there are three types of karma: black, white, and black 


and white; past, present, and future karma. To purify one’s 
karma is an endless process. 

The following morning, Dave and | went back to Chiang 
Rai because he had to fly back to Los Angeles to complete 
his undergraduate degree. Western civilization wanted him 
back, but | decided to move on to Southern Thailand. 

While in Bangkok, | considered exploring Phuket. But 
thanks to a tip from a fellow Canadian, who had been 
wandering throughout Southeast Asia, he suggested | visit 
somewhere else instead. 

“Phuket is invaded with tourists!” he told me. “You don’t 
want to see that! Go to Koh Samui instead. You'll like it.” 

Koh Samui in the far south was Paradise Island. No cops, 
no traffic lights, and no more than twenty freaks hanging 
around. With only two guesthouses facing the deep blue 
sea, the restaurants served tantalizing shark steaks with 
soft-rock music playing in the background. During the 
afternoons we would snorkel deep down in the unfathomable 
sea. We were in seventh heaven. Often, we would sit cross- 
legged in total submission to the waves. Powerless to 
wander off into daydreaming, the thought-waves of my mind 
kept still. The sky, sea, beach, and coconut trees bending 
forward, the soft refreshing cool breeze from the ocean’s 
waves striking our frail bodies triggered unimaginable godly 
moments. 

Travelers in Thailand and throughout Southeast Asia had 
different insights on life. They were there simply to enjoy 
life, and this is the way it is today. Indian philosophy or 
mysticism was not a priority. They were not there to solve 
life’s mysteries, like travelers in India. Thailand was the sort 
of place where one could collect the fruits of past good 
karma. It was an easy life, in contrast to the road from 
Istanbul to Kathmandu. 

A night bus from Surat Thani to Penang, off the western 
coast of Malaysia, left us feeling utterly drained. Wherever 
we traveled in this part of the world, upon reaching our 


destination, we were so overwrought that we stayed for 
days, if not weeks just to restore our energy. 

Mesmerizing Penang had a vast range of Chinese 
Confucian Taoist temples as well as Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, Christian churches, and mosques all in one area. 
After paying a visit to Malacca, south of Penang, with its old 
Portuguese fortification, and Kuala Lumpur, with its towering 
modern buildings, | left for my next stop: Singapore. 

Singaporean authorities in 1977-78 did not accept just 
anyone crossing their borders, unless they had decent looks. 
| wore proper clothes and my hair was spick and span, nor 
too long, with a bit of Brylcreem. Smoking herbal substances 
was out of the question. None of us wanted to spend the rest 
of our lives in jail. Aside from its strict laws, we liked 
Singapore for being so much like the West. It was so well- 
organized that waiting for a transfer of money there took 
only two or three days instead of weeks or months like in the 
rest of Asia. ATM machines or bank cards were unheard of 
back then. We had to rely on whatever hard cash or 
traveler’s checks we had in our wallets. In spite of that, it 
was dreadful to see hordes of tourists with their tour 
operators going from shop to shop. For all that, Asian 
countries had been modernizing by replicating Western 
society, and anyone speaking English, French, or German 
could get a job. 

In Singapore, | thought of taking a ferryboat across to 
Indonesia. But on hearing tales of the unhygienic, 
overcrowded boats, | decided to fly instead. Money wasn’t 
everything, and it sure saved me from some harsh 
conditions. 

While waiting for a downtown bus at Djakarta main 
station, someone came up behind me, showed me a knife, 
pointed it at my stomach, and then began to loosen my 
wristwatch, which | had purchased at Lagos Airport in 
Nigeria. As | felt it slipping away from me, | quickly grabbed 
it and ran as fast as | could to the nearest taxi, jumped in 
and told the driver to take me to the nearest guesthouse. | 


had no other watch. It was a souvenir from Nigeria! For the 
rest of the evening | was reeling from the shock of the 
experience and remained indoors. 


Not wanting to stay in Djakarta any longer after what had 
happened, | went straight to Bandung in Central Java. From 
my guesthouse where | was staying, | could see an 
impressive towering volcano in the distance. The next day, | 
climbed to the top with a group of other travelers and a local 
guide, | could hear a strange rumbling sound down in the 
abyss of the volcano and a thick grayish nauseating sulfuric 
smoke spewed out from this bottomless pit. The 
circumference of the volcano was so massive, that it took us 
more than forty minutes to walk half way around. Somewhat 
impressed | went back down below for safety. 

At the foot of the volcano was my nice, spacious 
guesthouse. My room overlooked a lake and a tall mountain 
on the other side. It was evening and the weather was 
shifting frantically. A group of impervious, immaculate 
clouds soon gathered around the inaccessible mountaintop. 
On the lake, a thin transparent fog settled in. At the foot of 
the mountain, darkness fell. The sound of crickets grew 
louder and louder, and between the gaps in the clouds, a 
silvery moon shone, illuminating hills and mountains. It was 
late evening, and | had recently completed a round of yogic 
drills. | watched in total absorption before the imposing 
view. 

When night fell, | went to sleep with the moon’s reflection 
on the floor, and soon had a vision. | saw myself on a 
rowboat in the middle of a lake. It was sunny. The weather 
was clear and a few clouds were overhead. Then, out of 
nowhere, the colossal mountain on the other side of the lake 
began to tremble. At the same time, | heard a tremendous 
uproar as though the mountains were splitting in two. The 
sound was beyond belief; it was as real as a volcano 
erupting or thunder cracking. Then, suddenly, everything 


became still. | woke up thinking it was only a dream. Years 
later, however, through my deepening awareness of yoga, | 
became aware of the fact that | had reached an upper 
chakra. Somewhere inside my astral body, energy had been 
pilling up to full capacity. My Kundalini had reached the 
fourth center, the Anahata chakra where mystical sounds 
could be heard. | was thrilled by their ecstatic colors as well, 
but without a guru like Ambu to guide me, | had no clue 
where my yogic accomplishments stood. This vision was so 
compelling that | still recall it from time to time, even after a 
span of more than thirty years. 

On the journey to Bali, the overwhelming majority of us 
stopped in Java, Jogyakarta, and Surabaya, either to 
purchase some handicrafts or simply to unwind from the 
long, harsh bus ride. The whole of Java, from Djakarta to Bali, 
had eye-catching views of volcanoes and surrealistic 
landscapes. Sadly though, not too many freaks remained for 
any lengthy period. Bali was our main destination, from the 
start. 

On April 12, 1979, after a long sleepless ferryboat ride, | 
finally made it to Bali. Kuta beach was overcrowded with 
hundreds of loud tourists, something none of us wanted to 
see. We were guided by a Balinese truck driver to an area 
perhaps twenty or so kilometers further away with empty 
beaches and low-priced bamboo huts facing the sea. 

A few days later, | was riding on a dirt bike and it had 
been twelve days since | had any real contact with anyone. 
The only day-to-day contacts | had, were with the Balinese 
kids who waved to the lone Western traveler. Whether by the 
northern seacoast or up in the central Balinese mountains, | 
always had an early morning yoga session. An inconceivable 
well-being flowed through my body as | silently watched 
sweeps of paddy fields, waterfalls, and volcanoes during my 
time there. | returned to Legian beach, where the crowd was 
very different from what | had been prior to this mission. 

At the end of the day, Balinese dancers brought the 
house down with the most spectacular performances. | can 


remember my first night out, standing with the tourist 
crowd, quietly observing the vibrantly dressed young 
Balinese girls dancing. The second performance was even 
more impressive, with young bodies frenetically dancing 
over red burning charcoal to the beat of the drums. Other 
dancers joined in with their ash-painted faces, wearing 
macabre masks, rolling and tumbling on the floor. One 
dancer, completely out of his mind, tried to gobble down a 
handful of ash that was still blazing. Another close by, 
shouting at who knows what, tried to stab his slender body 
with a sharp sword, but without success. Who knows what 
happened to them. Moments later, to ease tension, a young 
girl wearing a flowery crown danced on a straw mat to the 
soft rhythmic music. Immersed in bliss and nonchalance, her 
charming figure and feverish fingers undulated from side to 
side. Then, unexpectedly, a loud, low-pitched scream filled 
the entire scene. The dances and sounds reached a more 
primitive, intense, and grotesque frequency. Possessed by 
some force or another, the young girl danced on and on 
without respite until her weakened body collapsed like a 
dead leaf on the floor. The audience watched in amazement 
through the whole performance. Only with the passing of the 
night did we come back to reality. 

From Bali, only a few hippies traveled onward to Darwin, 
Australia. Once there, | was told, they could find short-term 
work and travel throughout the country on a tourist visa. | 
also had in mind to follow the crowd, but while in 
Dharamsala months earlier, an American had advised me 
not to. 

“Don't go to Australia, it’s like North America,” he told 
me. “It would be better for you to familiarize yourself with 
another society like Japan.” 

| kept this in mind and eventually bought a reasonably 
priced ticket to Seoul via Bangkok, Hong Kong, and Taipei. 


Chapter 11: The Far East 


Hong Kong to Taiwan 


Back in 1979, Hong Kong and the Far East, were 
completely off the beaten track compared to the Istanbul- 
Kathmandu trail. Tall skyscrapers, traffic jams, and air 
pollution were not exactly what we were looking for. By the 
same token, Hong Kong was so deeply rooted in a greedy, 
money-making ideology that we could hardly afford to buy 
anything. Of course, we could shop at the Communist retail 
stores, which were set up by mainland China for tourists. 
Traveling hippies, all over Hong Kong, were looked down 
upon as second class citizens, for most had barely enough to 
live on. Everything then was so pricey that we could hardly 
meet the expenses of a guesthouse room. The cheapest 
lodging in Hong Kong then were the dormitories at the Youth 
Hostel with ten or more persons per room. It didn’t really 
matter. We had no other options. 

After an overnight ferry ride across the South China Sea, 
we disembarked at Macao. Macao reminded me of Goa. It 
had many Christian churches spread all over town. Not that | 
had any affiliation to Christianity, but the signs of our 
Western cultural heritage made me feel somewhat closer to 
home. 

Flying from Hong Kong to Taipei was nice and easy. At 
first glance, Taipei looked a lot like Bangkok. Even in 1979, it 
was frenzied, rowdy, and polluted. If truth be told, | took to it 
immediately, as | had been a keen admirer of China’s 
ancient philosophers, especially Lao Tze and Chuang Tze. 
The devout Taiwanese in their Confucian and Taoist temples 
offered bundles of incense to their famous Chinese deity, 
Kwan Yin. She is often portrayed atop white clouds ora 
dragon with a light-blue sky in the background. It was so 
evocative of ancient China that it was like slipping back in 
time hundreds of years. 

What’s more, with the | Ching in my Tibetan bag, | felt | 
was part of ancient China. Something deep inside told me 


that | might have lived a past life once in China. At any rate, 
| thanked heaven that Mao’s Cultural Revolution had not 
made it as far as Taiwan! It would have destroyed what 
Chinese philosophers and sages had recorded for posterity 
through the ages. 

While in Taipei, | found a close analogy between India’s 
sacred scriptures, the Vedas, and the | Ching. The saying 
goes in India that whenever there is mass devastation on 
earth, such as the Great Flood, for example, Vishnu, the god 
of conservation, would sustain the Vedas and would, with 
time, hand it back to humanity. | saw a parallel here with 
Prometheus in Greek mythology who stole the sacred fire 
from Zeus and entrusted it to mankind. Why not the | Ching 
as well? | thought. Wasn’t it soared when the Chinese 
Emperor, Qin Shi Huang, burned all the forbidden books in 
China in 220 BC? Both the Vedas and the | Ching are 
considered sacred books, and should we not be grateful to 
Lord Vishnu for having preserved them for all these years? 

At the time, | was so charged up with old Chinese 
practices that | set forth to pursue basic courses in 
acupuncture. Unfortunately, after a conversation with a 
professional doctor and acupuncturist in downtown Taipei, | 
was told that | needed a medical background. Thankfully, 
things have softened today. 

On a drizzling morning in May, 1979, | hopped ona 
ferryboat headed for Ludao, or Green Island, and then 
onward to Lantau in the Philippine Sea. | wanted to pay a 
Short visit to a local Taiwanese tribe called the Ami. When we 
boarded the ship, we were all given plastic bags, but with no 
clue as to why. While docked at Taitung harbor, all was calm 
and we were excited to sail away. But once out in the open 
sea, the vessel began to rock. Through the porthole, near 
where | had been sitting, monstrous waves higher than the 
ship itself, crashed down on us. The unending sway and 
surge had me vomiting repeatedly into the bag. | felt like a 
death row convict waiting for his final hour. Time could not 
have been more tortuous. The seasickness and stomach 


pains were so excruciating that, if truth be told, death itself 
would have been a release from the suffering. It turned out 
we had sailed right through the middle of a typhoon! No one 
had told us ahead of time of the perils. Luckily, two hours 
later, we landed at the island of Ludao, our fist stop-over. | 
lay down on a bench as soon as we arrived, worn out and 
lost in the whirlpools of my mind. Even if it was forbidden to 
stay on Ludao for more than a brief period, since the island 
was home to a penitentiary and there were no restaurants or 
hotels for tourists, | told the captain that | could not go on 
further. 

The island was an awe-inspiring stretch of thick forests 
with hundreds of oversized roots clinging to massive rocks. 
Near a footpath that circumnavigated the island, with its 
mountain peaks molded by the cool Chinese wind, a red and 
golden Confucian pagoda rose high into the air. In the 
distance, between the fog’s pleats, an abandoned 
lighthouse lit suddenly. Near the shore, small boats were 
rocked by the coming and going of the waves, as fishermen, 
full of bitterness and sighs, waited for night to fall. After 
twelve days of rest and seclusion, having rented a single 
room with board from a local family, | was back on my feet 
again, fresher than ever to hit the road again. This time, | 
was off to South Korea. 


Korea, Seoul 

In those days, the best option was to gather money and 
teach languages in Japan. | had had this goal in mind as far 
back as Dharamsala, a year or so earlier. But karma had 
other plans. By a twist of fate, shortly after my arrival ata 
traveler’s lodge in downtown Seoul, an Irishman suggested | 
stay in Seoul to teach instead of going to Japan. 

“If you go to Japan you'll teach all right,” He said. “But 
you won't be able to save enough money. Japan is way too 
expensive. Why don’t you stay here in Seoul like some of us? 
In a short while you'll find a good teaching position, 


especially with your MA degree. Nobody has any degrees 
here.” 

Seoul was not what | had expected, but taking his 
proposal into account | decided to stick around. One or two 
weeks later, thanks to letters of recommendation which | 
received from the Alliance Francaise of Madras, | was able to 
sign three month-long renewable contracts with different 
Korean universities and private institutes, teaching from 
mornings until late evenings during the week and private 
classes on weekends. 

What struck me most then was the politeness, respect, 
and discipline of Korean students to their teachers. This was 
something that we Westerners were not used to. Whenever | 
entered into a classroom, for instance, they stood up and 
bowed. We just don’t do such things in the West! For all that, 
it was a lot of work, and by the end of the first month, | was 
so overloaded with teaching assignments, that | could hardly 
find time for supper. 

At Yonsei University in Seoul, the vast majority of 
foreigners taught English, while others taught either French 
or German. Unfortunately, a number of them had not 
traveled with the right frame of mind. Compared to the 
others, | was looked upon as a weirdo doing yoga. In spite of 
this, throughout my year in Seoul, | kept up with my yoga. 
And if | taught early mornings, | would find time for yoga in 
the evenings. 

Due to this social withdrawal, | became deeply involved 
in my yoga practice. The more time | spent on yoga, the 
more visions, astral travels, or supernatural experiences | 
would have. One night, in a dream, | found myself on a 
sailboat drifting among hundreds of lotus flowers, which 
were budding up atop of enrapturing waters. Then, on a hill 
amidst pleats of tropical leaves, two curious specters 
dressed in black approached. In chorus, a bubbling sound 
emerged from the waters. A moment later, | saw a tomb 
spring up on the surface. In this lucid dream, it seemed as 
though it were the tomb of a saint. 


A month later, | had another such dream in the early 
morning hours. On a dark, wintery night, | was climbing up a 
ladder, which reached far above the clouds. Beneath me, to 
my left, the snow had covered the trees and surrounding 
landscape. To my right, stood two impressive mountains, and 
the huts on the slopes and nearby hills looked like hot coals 
glowing in the night. As | neared the top, reaching for the 
last step before the dark clouds, | heard a voice murmur: 
“Are you ready?” The voice sounded as if it was the Lord of 
the Universe speaking. | was taken aback, like with the 
vision of the white-winged horse who wanted to carry me off 
a year earlier. “What happens if | don't come back into my 
body or this world” | thought? | decided to climb back down 
the ladder instead. 

A few days later, | had a premonitory dream. | saw 
modern Chinese cities gleaming with thousands of neon 
signs. The old Chinese culture of ancestor worship, 
Confucianism, and Taoism had been replaced by mass 
industrialization. This vision took place in 1979, when China 
was still closed to the Western World. 

What was perplexingly ‘unyogic’, according to Hindu 
scriptures, was that during my whole time in Seoul, even 
though | focused on yoga, | still had a number of love affairs 
with Korean girls. In spite of that, probably due to a solitary 
lifestyle, supernatural experiences kept recurring ona 
regular basis in my sleep. According to the Yoga Sutras, a 
yogi must practice Brahmacharya, which means sexual 
restraint or non-attachment to worldly senses. This leads to 
a life that is pure in thought, word, and deed. Perhaps the 
whole notion of Brahmacharya was misinterpreted from the 
original Sanskrit, or erroneously presented to modern 
Western readers? As far as | was concerned, only partial 
restraint is necessary. 

Besides teaching French in Seoul, | lived in near total 
seclusion for more than six months, recording my visions 
and astral travels in poetry. However, my social withdrawal 
came to an abrupt end when | met a talented Californian 


bassoonist by the name of Douglas Huff. Douglas, who was 
nicknamed Huffu by his Korean colleagues, was in Seoul on 
a Fulbright scholarship to play for the Korean Philharmonic 
Orchestra. We became the best of friends and shared a 
North American style house right in the heart of Seoul. In 
those years, Seoul did not have any vegetarian restaurants 
or fast-food joints like today. Restaurants only served meat, 
noodles, and kimchi. It was difficult for me, being a 
vegetarian, to get by. | remember walking into many 
restaurants asking for vegetarian noodles, but without 
success. All the same, thanks to Douglas’ American passport 
and special ID, we often went to the American military base 
for fresh cheese sandwiches and fries. Douglas also turned 
me on to a lot of classical music | had never heard before, 
and | attended his concerts whenever he played. The 
combination of yoga and classical music was a most 
inspiring experience for the remaining five months of my 
time there. | couldn’t ask for more. 

At the end of my year in Seoul, in June 1980, | still had 
the urge to undertake postgraduate studies. This desire was 
so deep that, one day, while listening to Douglas rehearsing 
with his bassoon, he had asked: “Now Roman, if you win a 
million dollars would you still go on with your PhD?” 
“Absolutely, we're born to accomplish unfulfilled tasks,” | 
replied. 

This plan became my top priority. | felt that | could not go 
on with life if | had not achieved my purpose: knowledge of 
the world through enquiry and yoga. | flew back to Montreal 
for a short break to visit my family, who | had not seen for at 
least two years. Two months later, | was back in Montpellier 
for another karmic effort: doctoral studies in Indian history. 


Conclusion 


Deepening the Knowledge 
The University of Montpellier | had known in the mid 70s, 
with its hippie values, had disappeared. | came back to the 


Western hemisphere in 1980, after traveling the world for 
over six years. It reminded me of the Hindu astrologer who | 
had consulted in Benares in 1974 and who had foretold that 
| would travel the world for seven years. “How can our whole 
lives be written on the palms of our hands or based on 
planetary influences?” | wondered. Whenever | tried to 
explain what happened to friends, they would say that | was 
influenced by his predictions. But how could that be? | had 
no money to start with in the first place! In any case, do you 
think | would be crazy enough to travel around the world 
just because an Indian astrologer said so? That’s what | told 
them. 

Now that | had satisfied my yearning for travel, | wanted 
to broaden my horizons and learn more about India’s past. | 
felt that simply traveling all over India was not sufficient. It 
was as though | had been merely on the surface, but not its 
soul. Alas, possessing neither Sanskrit nor any other Indian 
language, | was constrained to work with English and French 
texts. Besides, studying Sanskrit in Paris at the famous 
Langues Orientales Institute or at Aix-en-Provence in 
Southern France would have taken too many years. Paris was 
also way beyond my financial means. 

The next problem | faced was finding a suitable topic for 
my doctoral dissertation. My MA supervisor, Mr. Jean Boissel, 
encouraged me to read a well-known book among students 
of Asian history, La Rena/ssace Orientale, first published in 
1950 by Raymond Schwab. As! went through the book, | 
learned of an 18th century traveler, linguist, and learned 
person by the name of Anquetil Duperron, about whom very 
little had been written. This young French academic, one of 
the first European orientalist scholars to have traveled 
extensively through India in the mid-18th century, had 
brought back a Persian manuscript of the Avesta from 
Zoroastrian priests in Surat, as well as a Persian version of 
the Upanishads, referred to as the Oupnekh’at. In a way, he 
might have been a forerunner of our hippie way of life. Once 
back in Paris, he espoused a Sannyasa, or renunciant, 


lifestyle. In his autobiography, he states that on his return to 
Paris he lived in an unpretentious apartment, not wanting to 
live a life of luxury, and he slept on the floor, even as a 
distinguished member of the prestigious Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. This was the same Académie of 
which Champollion, famous for having deciphered the 
Rosetta Stone, had also been a member. In one of Anquetil’s 
books, L’Inde en Rapport avec L’Europe (India’s relationship 
with Europe), printed in 1798, | was surprised to discover 
how significantly committed he had been to the study of 
India and its learned traditions. 

“India is a haven which | offer after the storm. Always 
attached to your country and to your government... go, | 
Say, and in great numbers... go and breathe freely in this 
happy climate. No man that has lived in India can live many 
years in France without regretting it”. (L’Inde est un port que 
je leur offre apres la tempéte. Toujours attachés a votre 
patrie...allez, leur dis-je et en grand nombre...allez respirer 
librement sous cet heureux climat. Jamais homme qui a vécu 
dans I’Inde, ne passe plusieurs années en France, sans le 
regretter.) 

It was exactly how | felt, but 200 years later. Our lives 
were so similar in some ways that, as one French astrologer 
once said, | might have been Anquetil in a previous 
incarnation. | might have come back just to finish what | had 
not wrapped up in that previous lifetime. Who knows? 

To sum up briefly, Anquetil-Duperron (1731-1805) left 
France for India on February 7, 1755, with one aim in mind: 
to decipher the literary works of Zoroastrianism, the Avesta, 
and the Hindu Upanishads. At that time, only a few 
orientalist scholars had tried to unveil the mystery of 
oriental religions and languages. Some scholars, like Joseph 
de Guignes, had studied Chinese, thinking that it would lead 
to an understanding of the origin of languages. But none of 
these researches was as fruitful as Anquetil-Duperron’s 
discovery of the Avesta and its association with the Vedas. 
The history of Indo-European civilization, before Anquetil- 


Duperron’s research and translation, had been lost in the far 
distant past. The Bible does not mention India, nor did it 
describe the spread of ancient tribes to the East. Western 
knowledge accumulated throughout the centuries derived 
mostly from Greco-Roman, Judeo-Christian, and Islamic 
civilizations. 

Unfortunately, Anquetil was later severely criticized for a 
number of reasons pertaining to his translation of the 
Avesta, primarily by the famous British oriental scholar Sir 
William Jones. Jones’ criticism followed the criticism of 
several French Encyclopedists and Voltaire himself. Alas, 
later on, Anquetil-Duperron came to be recognized as a 
renowned erudite scholar owing primarily to his Latin 
version of the Oupnek’hat or the Upanishads. Anquetil’s 
influence extended into the 19th century. Schopenhauer, for 
instance, was directly influenced by Anquetil’s translations, 
and Richard Wagner, on reading Schopenhauer, was also in 
a roundabout way influenced by Anquetil as well. 

After Anquetil’s death, Eugene Burnouf (1801-52), a 
leading Sanskrit professor at the College de France in Paris, 
while looking over Anquetil’s translation of the Avesta, had 
established a striking likeness between Old Persian and 
Sanskrit. This revealed the existence of a common ancestral 
language, later known as Proto-Indo-European, which 
ultimately led to new fields of inquiry, like comparative 
philology, comparative religion, and comparative mythology. 
In other words, all of the ancient Persian gods, as well as the 
Vedic gods of India, had at sometime in the distant past 
been related to our own Greco-Roman gods and goddesses. 
Anquetil-Duperron is today considered a founder of Indian 
studies in the West. 

Due to setbacks with my thesis writing, | moved to Paris 
for a short while. | needed guidance and was fortunate 
enough to find it. While doing research work at the Institut 
de France, | had the privilege of meeting France’s top 
Sanskrit scholar, the late Professor Jean Filliozat, who had 
given me valuable guidance for my thesis. Thanks to his 


wide-ranging knowledge of many subjects, including yoga, | 
succeeded in obtaining my PhD degree. 

By some strange circumstance, a few years after 
Professor Filliozat’s death, in 1982, | saw him alive againina 
lucid dream. On the threshold of a shady room, | saw him 
sitting behind a desk, examining three red, hard-covered 
holy books. As | was about to enter, he stood up, looked at 
me, and spoke: “Last night | had a dream and in the dream | 
spoke to Saint Agnes who told me to give you these original 
sacred books.” 

| wrote the dream down in my notebook and tried to 
make sense of its meaning, but to no avail. Years later, 
however, while reading the Upanishads, the dream came to 
mind again. Its meaning was that | needed to read three 
fundamental works of Hinduism and Buddhism: Patanjalis’ 
Yoga Sutras, the Upanishads, and the Dharmapada of the 
Buddhists. 

Living in a quiet neighborhood at the university campus 
near the Arts Building, | would begin my mornings with a 
yoga session. After completing my postures and breathing 
exercises, | would get started on my research. Then | would 
work until early evening. In the evenings, | would do a 
second round of postures and breathing, keeping in mind 
what both Swami Vishnu and Swami Gitananda had told me, 
that doing yoga in the evenings would restore my vitality 
and neutralize the day’s stress and fatigue. Nothing came by 
itself. | needed all the help | could get. The long, thorny, 
strenuous, and sometimes mind-numbing research 
exhausted me. Unfortunately, | started to smoke again. In 
spite of all that, | still had odd dreams and OBEs, like the 
following. 

A young angelic blonde deity with eyes closed, radiating 
an aura of peacefulness, swiftly appeared on a dark 
backdrop. Proceeding towards her, | stood facing her. She 
then began to infuse divine energy into my being. Shortly 
after, | heard a loud voice reverberating in the dark 
background: “Stop transmission.” All of a sudden, the deity 


vanished. Then, seated on a throne with a scepter in hand, | 
Saw a huge horned demon-like creature who shrewdly and 
imperiously stared me down as though he had won the 
encounter. | got frightened. A flash of light woke me up in 
the middle of the night and left me speechless. All the same, 
| felt elated to think that someone in a celestial realm was 
helping me with my daily karmic tasks. Ambu, my yogi 
teacher from Pondicherry, had told me years earlier that 
because yogis swim against the current, they are in every 
way different from the rest of humanity. Yogis would often be 
persecuted in their spiritual quests, either in this world or in 
other worlds. 


Unexpected Encounter with the Ultimate Reality 


After completing my postgraduate degree in 1986, | got 
married. My marriage was reminiscent of the vision | had 
had years earlier, when | saw a cold and impassive deity 
with the word ‘marriage’ written on her right palm. 
Coincidently, the thorniest period of my life began soon after 
that. For the next ten years, from 1980 to 1990, | was not 
able to travel back to either Asia or India. The thought of 
going back to India stayed with me day after day and year 
after year. Karma brought me back to the West as a French 
Foreign Language teacher in Europe and Canada, and 
heaven knows how emotionally upsetting that fragment of 
my life had been. Thankfully, that particular karma ended in 
1990, and | could see myself hitting the road to India once 
more. 

Once back in India, | had covered miles and miles of road 
from northern to southern India in one month, spending 
most of my time in trains, buses, and taxis silently watching 
India’s vast landscapes, mountains, beaches, and holy sites. 
Who cared if | was wiped out. | was at last back in India and 
it seemed as though, despite the years spent in the West, 
the only real pleasure in this life had been in India. 

While traveling back and forth, the only music | could 
relate to was George Harrison’s. For some reason or another, 


| understood his music and felt close to him, like many of my 
generation. His music was so emotionally uplifting that tears 
of joy ran down my cheeks whenever | listened to him. 

Wherever | was, | had not forgotten yoga. My practices of 
yoga and | Ching were both developing from my unvarying 
practice, as were the Siddhis or supernatural powers. In the 
state of mind between sleep and wakefulness, | would say to 
myself, “I want to go out of my body.” Seconds later, | would 
see myself in my astral body standing beside my bed, 
saying: “Am | dreaming? No, I’m conscious. | can think and 
see everything clearly.” | must admit that even in that state | 
was in high spirits. In the astral realm, my vaporous astral 
body was identical to my physical body. | turned around, 
went to the window and gazed outside at my garden 
approvingly in the still of night. | could not believe it! 
Everything was precisely as though | were observing things 
with my own physical eyes. Suddenly, in that astral 
dimension, a thought swiftly flickered in my mind. | recalled 
a lecture given by Swami Vishnudevananda twenty years 
earlier in which he said that astral travel was hazardous. | 
took another look around the room and then slipped back 
into my physical body. | slept well until the following day. 

On waking up the next morning, | remembered all of the 
events that took place during the night and read the third 
chapter of Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, which discussed 
Supernatural powers. According to him, this Siddhi lets yogis 
know what happens at the moment of death, when the spirit 
passes into the astral world between death and rebirth. It 
also confers a fearlessness of death. One then knows what 
happens at the moment of death, and one is thus fearless. 
Finally, by knowing death one also conquers the Lord of 
Death, Yama. 

Over the course of more than twenty years, following a 
yogic way of life on a daily basis, my visions and astral 
travels grew ever stronger. Most of the time, when they 
presented themselves, | found myself in other worlds, 
merging with other far-off realities. This time, | was at home 


in my own room and in full control of my mind, conscious of 
what had taken place. 

Several months later, during an astral voyage, | found 
myself somewhere in India. | came face to face with a 
bearded Hindu palmist sitting in the lotus position on the 
ground. His half-naked, brownish body was slim; he might 
have been a Shaivite Sadhu. | walked towards him and 
stretched out my right palm. | noticed that my lifeline in the 
astral world was longer than it was on the physical plane. 
The Hindu palmist took my hand and read two significant 
events, including the year that | would pass away from this 
earth. The first occurrence manifested many years later. As 
for the second, time would tell. 

Without a yoga teacher or guru to confide in, my recourse 
had always been to Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras. According to 
him, this particular Siddhi or power confers knowledge of 
one’s life-span. This is so that yogis can know how much 
time is granted to them so they can eventually reach the 
final goal: Brahman or Samadhi. 

Sometime later, in a heavenly plane, amidst pious 
spiritual teachers dressed in white, | found myself in my 
astral body in an intricate yogic posture. In another astral 
world, | saw myself ringing a little bell atop of an old 
medieval fortress surveying a vast countryside below. What 
struck me was that the sounds echoing were loud and low- 
pitched, similar to sounds that would come from a cathedral. 
In a different vision, always during sleep, | saw myself 
running, first at a slow pace, then picking up speed, and 
then, like a shot, | swiftly rose up in the sky, gracefully 
gliding with my astral body over the earth below, spellbound 
by the exhilaration of flying in my astral body. 

Another exceptional astral journey occurred one summer 
night after trying to master certain Tantric techniques. Osho 
Rajneesh, the well-known guru to countless hippies in the 
70s in both India and the West, appeared to me with a 
devotee, a young brown-haired woman, standing on his left 
side. We stood face to face for a short moment. His warm- 


hearted, tender smile and the soft tone of his voice 
resonated with serenity. He spoke a few words, which | 
regrettably forgot, but | had the impression it had to do with 
Tantra and yoga. What | understood him to have said, more 
or less, was that one could achieve Samadhi through Tantric 
techniques. 

| had never seen Osho in person, nor have | ever been 
one of his devotees, though | did read some of his books and 
listen to some of his discourses on tape years ago. Thanks to 
this spiritual affinity, | now firmly believe him to be an 
indisputably true sage. 

Strange as it may seem, and | only want to tell the truth, 
other odd but down-to-earth premonitory dreams came to 
pass. One of these was with movie stars and rock stars: 
Richard Gere and the late George Harrison. 

While working in antique fairs throughout Central Italy, 
Italian Buddhist friends who lived near a Buddhist 
monastery at Pomaia, close to Pisa, in Tuscany, often spoke 
of Richard Gere’s devotional commitment to the cause of 
Tibetan Buddhism. At the time, he was a cherished figure 
among ex-hippies in Italy, and this may have been what 
triggered my dream. | saw myself standing up and shaking 
hands with him. He seemed a bit cold and distant, and | do 
remember the dream quite well. A year later, some time in 
the summer of 1999, back in Dharamsala for my seventh or 
eighth time since 1974 to attend lectures on Buddhism by 
His Holiness the Dalai Lama, | met a fellow traveler by the 
name of Eddie Shapiro. One day, after a talk by His Holiness 
on the multiplicity of worlds of gods and demons, which had 
marveled and shattered the whole audience, Eddie got up 
and said: “Let’s go and see Rich.” | thought it must be a 
joke. During our short acquaintance, Eddie had never told 
me that he had worked with Richard Gere. Only a few days 
later did he tell me so. Be that as it may, Eddie passed 
through security without the least difficulty, and | followed 
closely behind. He then reached out to Richard Gere, who 
briefly introduced his wife and friend. When my turn came to 


shake hands with him, | must admit that | was quite shaky 
and my mind suddenly flashed back to the premonitory 
dream | had had a year ago. As recalled from my dream, 
Richard Gere had not been too responsive. He was cold and 
distant. In Jungian terms, this was a synchronicity of past 
and future incidents unfolding into the present. | must 
admit, all the same, that | am still very happy to have met 
him to this very day. 

One day in the late 90s, soon after finishing a session of 
yoga asanas and pranayama, one of my favorite musicians, 
the late George Harrison, became visible in a clear crystal- 
dream. He was well dressed in a dark-gray suit with a tie. He 
was rather tall, yet receptive, considerate, and 
tenderhearted. We shook hands and smiled at each other. En 
passant, | must add that, while living in Italy | had a flock of 
Hare Krishna friends at the time who, like my Buddhist 
friends, were also quite proud to have George Harrison as a 
bhakti yogi. Sadly, George passed away, and | never had the 
chance to see him perform live. | have not had any dreams 
of him since either. Still, that lucid dream of shaking hands 
with someone | had treasured all of my life, was 
exceptionally meaningful. 

Thank you, George, for your music and for having 
inspired thousands of hippies and travelers on the road to 
India. Perhaps, if it had not been for George Harrison and 
Patti Boyd, | would not have come to know the beauty of 
yoga. | hope that your music will inspire future generations 
for many years to come. 

Yogis, unlike fakirs and other ascetics who try to achieve 
supernatural powers over the mortal realm, strive for 
knowledge leading to Brahman, the Great Beyond. The gifts 
of Siddhis are given to yogis to convey that his or her efforts 
are successful. Hindu and Buddhist sacred texts believe that 
magical powers are obstacles towards the ultimate goal: 
Brahman or Nirvana. In my opinion, in the beginning, they 
are an excellent way of understanding the inconceivable 
worlds that lie beyond the physical realm. As yogis ascend 


ever higher to the celestial domain of Brahman, there is a 
clear procedure and path. In addition, psychic visions or 
astral journeys often revitalize yogis, whether these occur in 
this earthly plane or in worlds of goddesses, and these can 
help leading one to a gradual grasp of the final 
understanding of the One. 

Thus far, none of the yogic gifts or visions that | 
experienced come close to the Ultimate Experience, the no- 
mind or out-of-mind experience, which | tried to describe in 
the beginning of this book. Owing to the fact that the mind 
is joined to the body, a proper account of this unique 
experience—as all Eastern and Western mystical literatures 
have repeatedly said—is difficult to put into words. Samadhi, 
Nirvana, the Ultimate is an everlasting subjective 
experience that even the Buddha himself did not want to 
divulge. “May the Earth be my witness,” said the Buddha to 
a passerby who wanted proof of his experience. Words are 
finite and misleading. There is absolutely no proof one can 
give of such an experience of ‘enstasis’, as Mircea Eliade 
used to call it. Only one who has had this encounter can 
truly make sense of its significance. The names and words 
one uses are simply means to convey something of the 
Absolute Reality that lies within us, not outside of ourselves. 

It is not (and | repeat not) out there in outer space or in 
other celestial worlds. The mystery of all mysteries has to be 
achieved within. There is no other way. Only through 
encountering the Ultimate can one truly grasp the meaning 
of Eternity. No books, no words, no visions can adequately 
convey Infinity, the Creator. Perhaps poetic intuition can 
help one understand. 


Clothed with the sole luster of cosmic rays 
Filling the Infinite boundless space 

Where time constantly vigilant 

Has stopped its unceasing march 

Throughout eons and eons of endless light years 
Warm dark buoyant eternal clouds 

Beneath the All pervading Conscience 


Seeing the Infinite and feeling Eternity 


He reigns alone supreme above all 
Encompassing filling the universe 
Creating eternally ever on 

Worlds of atoms 

Wandering into the Infinity of the beyond 
And unknown space 

Never reaching its end 


He sees 

But cannot be seen 
For He is sight 

He hears 

But cannot be heard 
For He is sound 

He cannot be thought 
For He is Pure thought 
He illumines 

But cannot be illuminated 
For He is Light 

He creates 

But cannot be created 
For He is the Creator 


At this point, | would like to remind my readers that | did 
not at first recall what took place during my unimaginable 
experience. It was not until several months later, while 
reading different parts of Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras, especially 
the first chapter on Samadhi, or Union with the Divine, that | 
began to recall, little by little, this first encounter: 

“Yoga Is inhibition of the mental processes” (Sutra 1.2) 
and “...the other (Samadhi) follows on practice of the idea of 
stopping, and consists of samskaras alone...When all the 
mental processes have stopped and only samskaras remain, 
the Samadhi of the mind thus inhibited is ultra-cognitive... 


No meditation on an object can be a means to it, so the 
meditation is made on the idea of stopping, which is 
absence of anything. It is void of any object...this is the 
Samadhi without seed which is ultra-cognitive.” (Sutra 1.18) 
[3] 

Hindu and Buddhist philosophical texts mention two 
types of Samadhi or Nirvana: Samprajnata and 
Asamprajnata—with and without seed, or in other words, 
with and without samskaras. Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras describe 
a third type of Samadhi, which stands between the first and 
second, called “Virama pratyaya” (cessation of thought- 
waves). Asamprajnata Samadhi refers to the experience of 
Absolute Brahman with ‘verbal association’, or samskaras, 
past deeds. The novice has experienced Brahman but still 
has to work out his or her past and present karma. 
Samprajnata Samadhi is without any taints or past deeds or 
samskaras. The yogi has skillfully executed what had to be 
accomplished and is thus liberated from the bonds of the 
illusory world. In my own experience, | perceived my mind or 
mental processes or thoughts to be outside of me ina 
rectangular form. These were my samskaras, or subliminal 
impressions, waiting for me during my experience. | had no 
guru or person to help me make sense of this experience, 
except Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras. 

Patanjali also acknowledges that this first Samadhi is not 
liberation per se, but that the yogi is near his goal. Now that 
he has known the Truth, he circumnavigates it like a bee 
around a beehive. Patanjali also maintains that this specific 
experience also confers on the yogi another supernatural 
power: knowledge of all sacred books. Thus, for example, 
when the Bible, the Vedas, or any other holy text speaks of 
The Light, the yogi knows what it implies. He has already 
experienced an ‘Inner Light.’ There is no more mystery for 
him. He has come to know the Unknown. 

Six months after my experience, | was back in Jaipur, 
India, at the Anand Anand Yoga Ashram. While there, | told 
yogini Dr. Pushpa Garg, director of the Yoga Sadhna Ashram, 


who had been Swami Anandanand’s chosen devotee during 
his lifetime, of my occurrence. She told me that Swami 
Anandanand had had the same experience. | felt reassured 
that | was not the only one. Who in this world could | share 
this experience with except other yogis? What still puzzles 
me, however, is that despite smoking sporadically and 
customarily eating fish, and despite being distracted by 
struggles to pay off financial debts and by being deeply in 
love, | still had this incredible experience. Perhaps, the 
entrance to the ‘Eternal Gates’ is a matter of grace or karma, 
or perhaps it is due to a persistent quest for purification 
through yoga. In any case, for me, it was yoga that gave me 
the key. 

The Siddhis or powers that | spoke of previously, like 
communicating with Devas or goddesses or angels in 
celestial soheres, manifest not in the physical world, but in 
the astral world. Knowledge of past lives, out of body 
experiences, knowledge of death, hearing celestial sounds, 
premonitions, telepathy, and many others are only mystical 
gifts to be experienced in this world. It was only after 
experiencing the Ultimate that | came to realize the 
worthlessness of the extravagant visions and supernatural 
powers conferred on yogis. Only in the wake of the 
knowledge | acquired was | able to thrust aside everything 
else as phantasmagoric experiences of this illusory world. All 
the same, such experiences are useful for leading us to 
something higher. 

As | mentioned earlier, one does not achieve mastery of 
yoga overnight. It takes years of daily, unrelenting practice 
and the gradual control of more complicated postures and 
breathing exercises to make the body ready, which leads to 
an inward purity of both body and mind. 

Doing yoga in the West is much more challenging than in 
the East. With our daily scheduled work, we cannot simply 
isolate ourselves from the world and expect something 
extraordinary to occur. On top of that, when Siddhis do 
occur, they must be understood as gifts along the Way. The 


greater the effort, the greater the gifts, and the greater the 
stumbling blocks, but the end is worthwhile. 

Yes, we live in a world of duality, and we are therefore 
absolutely free to choose between two different forms of 
knowledge. There is the awareness of the phenomenal 
world, which is endless, destroying and renewing itself at 
every major Yuga or cosmic cycle. Then there is the 
awareness of the Magnificent Great Beyond, Brahman, 
Heaven, the Tao, the Absolute. 

Indulging in Samsara and the physical senses, ignoring 
that which is beyond, results in further incarnations until 
one eventually finds the Way. By contrast, the more one 
looks into the nature of the Ultimate, be it through bookish, 
mystical, or yogic methods, the fewer incarnations one 
experiences until the Gates of Heaven are opened. No 
matter what, one must persevere. There can be no stopping 
along the Way. 

In spite of encouraging or discouraging conditions, 
whether in the East or in the West, in subtropical or sub-zero 
temperatures, in pain, wretchedness, or in high spirits, 
throughout all of my life, | have kept up with my daily yoga 
asana practice. That is the secret. | have been knocking on 
Heaven's door for over 20 years, and it finally opened. 


Please visit my website: www. romanstroppetti. com 


Endnotes 


[1] "But that's wonderful" 
[2] The word 'caste'’ comes from the Portuguese 'casta’. 


[3] Legget, Trevor. 1992. Sankara on the Yoga Sutras, Motilal 
Banarsidas Publishers, Delhi, p. 103. 


